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Scarfs. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


oo stylish costume is of bottle green wool, | precipitation: when heated to forty-five degrees in the green- 

combined with satin de Lyon of the same | Deg.F. Grains, Deg. F, Grains, Deg. F. Grains, Deg. F. Grains. | house, take up one hundred per cent., or double 

shade. The skirt is trimmed with deep Scotch kilt 0.. 0,786 = 20., 1.563 40... 3.066 60. . 5.828 the quantity of water it previously held; and with 
, : | 5.. 0.925 25.. 1.855 45.. 3.610 65.. 6.810 : ° Fae “¢ 

pleats that are folded very fine, and ornamented | 49°" 4/193 3019197 50. 4.244 «70... 7.941 the thermometer outside at zero, it will take up 

with wide pieces of satin de Lyon; below these is 5.. 1.815 85.. 2.598 55.. 4.978 7.. 9.241 four hundred and fifty per cent., or four and a half 


a narrow woollen pleating around the edge 
of the skirt. Two scarfs are laid in diagonal 
folds on the front and sides, and form the 
drapery behind, The edges of the scarfs 
in front are cut out in vandykes, and laid 
over a satin de Lyon pleating. The basque 
is similarly finished, and is prettily shirred 
in front and back. The Dauphin collar of 
velvet, with a satin fichu in front, is sepa- 
rate, and may be worn or not, at the plea- 
sure of the wearer. It is bordered with 
white lace, and similar lace is in the neck 
and sleeves. Flaring hat of bottle green 
velvet, trimmed with shaded claret-colored 
ostrich feathers. The bow at the neck is 
also claret-color. Brown undressed kid 
gloves. 





ROOM AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 


T is generally supposed by amateur 

growers of plants that the character 
of the soil is the principal requisite to their 
successful cultivation ; it is, however, of 
secondary importance as compared with 
light, heat, and moisture, for it matters 
not how suitable the soil may be, if the 
supply of these three elements, in their 
proper proportions, be not given to the 
plant, it will not thrive. If light be not 
freely given, the plant makes a long, feeble 
growth, the stems of the leaves are greatly 
elongated, the leaves become soft and flab- 
by, and do not have their proper green col- 
or. If heat be injudiciously applied with- 
out a sufficient amount of light, the evil 
becomes greatly increased, especially when 
it is given at night. Hence plants in 
rooms or greenhouses should be kept at 
a much lower temperature at night than 
during the day. Nature does this for 
them in their natural state, for there is 
always a marked difference, especially in 
temperate or semi-tropical countries, be- 
tween the day and night temperatures. 
Those, therefore, who keep their plants 
at nearly the same temperature day and 
night run counter to the laws of nature, 
and to do this in all cases involves in- 
jury, if not ultimate destruction, to the 
subject exposed to the contravention of 
those laws. There should always be a 
difference of from ten to twenty degrees be- 
tween the day and night temperatures in 
which plants are kept, reference of course 
being had to the day temperature requisite 
for the plants; that is to say, that if the 
plant should require a day temperature 
of eighty degrees, the night temperature 
should not exceed sixty-five degrees, and 
may for a short time go as low as fifty-five 
degrees without injury to it. If the plant 
only requires a day temperature of sixty 
degrees, one of forty or forty-five is quite 
sufficient for it at night. Plants, like ani- 
mals, sleep or rest at night, and neither 
rest nor sleep well in a temperature such 
as they require in the daytime. The less 
light, the less heat consistent with the nature 
of the plant, is a safe rule to go by. 

The amount of moisture or water to be 
given to the roots is largely governed by 
the amount of moisture in the air of the 
room or greenhouse, and this point is one 
of the most essential requisites in the cul- 
tivation of plants, with but few exceptions. 
This point has been greatly overlooked by 
both professional and amateur cultivators, 
their reliance for supplying the air with 
moisture being mostly dependent upon 
evaporation of moisture from the soil in 
the pots, splashings from the water-pots in 
watering, and occasional syringing of the 
plants. Few persons are aware of the re- 
markable dryness of cold air, or the small 
quantity of moisture it contains when cold 
as compared with that which it will hold 
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when at higher temperatures. The following table | 
gives the number of grains of water which a cubic 
foot of air will contain when saturated with moist- | 
ure, or holding as much as it can contain without 


From this it will be seen that on an ordinary 
winter’s night the outside cold air, say, at twenty- 
five degrees, which filtrates through the laps of 
glass and the crevices of the wood-work, will, 
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times as much. We also see the effects of cold 
in drying the atmosphere in the formation of 
hoar-frost on the glass of 
window of a room, the hoar-frost being the 
moisture abstracted from the warm internal air by 
the external cold air. 

Ordinary greenhouse plants require an atmos- 
phere the moisture in which does not fall more 
than twenty-five or thirty per cent. below satura 


a greenhouse or the 


tion at the temperature required for their 
growth. This point of saturation, as we 
have shown above, varies according to the 
temperature of the air, being less in a low 
temperature than in a high one. This 
moisture must be made up artificially, or it 
will be rapidly evaporated from the plants, 
to their great injury. This evaporation 
means, again, the abstraction of heat from 
the plant, chilling it, so to speak, and con- 
sequently the leaves turn yellow, or are 
dried up or spotted with brown dead spots. 

When a greenhouse is kept only mod- 
erately damp by syringing or watering, the 
vapor in the air will be abstracted from it 
by the condensation which constantly takes 
place on the glass, and this escapes to 
the outside through the laps of the glass 
+a loss which must continually be made 
up. To this loss is to be added the filtra- 
tion of the warm moist air from the inside 
to the outside through crevices and laps in 
the roof, both effects being largely exag- 
gerated by high winds, and together re- 
quiring an amount of extra evaporation 
that is really enormous. We have found 
from actual experiment in a greenhouse 
containing 5000 cubic feet of space that 
with the thermometer at zero outside, and 
the wind moderate—the house being kept 
at fifty degrees—it required the artificial 
evaporation of a cubic foot of water 
(equal to seven and a half gallons, or 
sixty-two and a half pounds) every twen- 
ty-four hours, or at the rate of eighty- 
seven and a half grains to every cubic 
foot of space; and this did not furnish a 
superabundance of moisture. In this house 
we kept a large plant of camellia japon- 
ica for nearly three months without sup- 
plying any water to the roots. It did not 
make any growth, but scarcely lost a 
leaf, and retained the full deep green col- 
or of its leaves. 

From what we have said, the injurious 
effects of allowing cold draughts of air 
upon plants, especially in rooms, are very 
apparent. The cold air from the lower 
half of an open window rushing into the 
room will dry them up and do them more 
harm by its evaporating power than if they 
were placed in near proximity to a stove. 
Where plants are kept in a room, the win- 
dows in which they are placed should al- 
ways be lowered at the top when the room 
is aired, or the plants removed from the 
draught of cold air if the lower sash must 
be raised. We may also add that the 
products of the combustion of gas, when 
used in lighting rooms where plants are 
kept, is very injurious. In fact, there are 
very few plants that will grow or thrive in 
a room where gas is used for lighting. 
When used, the plants should be removed 
to another room where it is not in use. 

It is a popular fallacy that heated iron 
or other metals, or brick flues, absorb the 
moisture from the air, and so dry it. On 
the contrary, they only condense or absorb 
the moisture of the air when they are cold- 
er than it is, as may be seen by the con 
densation of moisture on them when they 
are at a lower temperature than the sur- 
rounding air—“ sweating,” as it is technic- 
ally called. It is utterly impossible for 
them to do this when the heat is passing 
through them, or the heat which they give 
out is greater than that of the surrounding 
air. The rarefaction of the air by the 
heat they furnish, increasing the capacity 
of the air for moisture, is the reason of 
its feeling dry, and causes it to absorb 
water from everything it comes in contact 
with. If heated to redness, they produce 
injurious effects by the volatilization of 
the impurities contained in the metal, and 
the carbonization of the dust and other mat 
ters floating in the atmosphere, producing 
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the smell of burning so often complained of. Cast 
iron is much worse in this respect than sheet iron. 
Sheet-iron stoves lined with fire-brick produce 
but little contamination of the air, and if a suf- 
ficient supply of moisture is given. produce a heat 
as nearly healthful for plants as can be furnished 
by any artificial means other than open grates, 

Another common fallacy is that the iron pipes 
of a hot-water apparatus give out a moist heat. 
By experiment it has been found that no vapor 
or water will pass through an iron pipe under a 
pressure of 1100 pounds to the square inch, and 
as there is scarcely any pressure on the pipes of 
a hot-water apparatus, it is self-evident that they 
can not give out any moisture. The great ben- 
efit arising from heating by hot water is in the 
power of water to retain its heat for a long time, 
and so giving out its heat gradually, and keeping 
an equable temperature in the greenhouse. 

The health of plants in a room, so far as it is 
dependent upon the moisture and purity of the 
air, is a good criterion of the healthfulness of the 
room for human beings. Physiological authorities 
state the area of the human lungs exposed to the 
action of the air we breathe to be fourteen hun- 
dred square feet, or more than half the area of a 
city lot twenty-five by one hundred feet. This 
enormous area of surface exposed to the evapora- 
ting action of dry, cold, or impure air must cause 
an immense absorption of heat and moisture from 
the human body, and if not counteracted by pure 
air artificially heated and charged with moisture, 
must have a very injurious effect upon the body, 
and seriously impair the health. 

An important result of keeping moist the air of 
a room or greenhouse in which plants are kept is 
their comparative freedom from the attacks of 
insects, especially the red spider and the mealy- 
bug, neither of which thrives well in a moist at- 
mosphere. The continually condensed moisture 
on the leaves and stems of the plants, and in the 
crevices of the wood-work, probably stifles the 
young as soon as they are hatched, or destroys 
the eggs. 

Give your plants plenty of light, moderate heat, 
pure air with a good supply of moisture in it, and 
a supply of water at the roots in accordance with 
these, and they will be sure to thrive. 
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“ The King of the Juveniles.” 


Szconp Vouume, 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 





No. 52 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPL, issued 
October 26, concludes the First Volume of the most 
attractive weekly illustrated journal for boys and 
girls ever printed in this or any other country. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PROPLE 7s a most welcome 
visitor in thousands of homes, carrying happiness 
and good cheer wherever it goes. It is read with 
delight in the frontiersman’s cabin, in the rural 
cottage, and in the city mansion. From its beau- 
tiful illustrations children imbibe a love of art ; 
tts stories, poems, and sketches afford innocent and 
attractive recreation for the youthful mind, incul- 
cate good principles, and awaken a desire for 
knowledge. 

The Second Volume will begin with No. 53, 
and subscriptions should be sent in at once, in 
order that the little folks may not be obliged to 
wait for their favorite paper. No present could 
be more acceptable to an intelligent boy or girl 
than a year’s subscription to HAKPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 ts now ready. 
Jt has been gotten up in a very attractive manner, 
the cover being embellished with a tasteful and 
appropriate design, A full and carefully pre- 
pared index enables the reader to turn at once to 
any subject treated in the volume. Tt is one of the 
most handsome, entertaining, and useful gift books 
of the loliday season. 

For terms, etc., see advertisement on page 734. 


(er Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Jersey Suits ; 
Plush, Velvet, Silk, Plaid, and Woollen Street 
and House Dresses, and Wrappings ; Autumn 
and Winter Bonnets ; Girls and Boys’ Suits ; 
new and effective Designs from the Vienna School 
of Art Needle-Work, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions, Several Cut Paper Pat- 
terns of the Jersey and other Costumes,and Boys’ 
and Girls’ Suits, will be published with the same 
Number. 








PRUNES AND PRISM. 


T is not every one whom the gods have 
endowed as examples of conventional- 
ity and perfect deportment, and most of us 
would doubtless prefer a flavor of vaga- 
bondage to such precision. The Turvey- 
drops of the world,.te whom prunes and 
prisms are more important than the salva- 
tion of the soul, the doctrines of election or 
evolution, the downfall of thrones, or the 
discoveries of science, are not the most com- 
panionable of beings. What does it signi- 
fy if the world gets dizzy turning on its axis, 
so long as they preserve their equilibrium, 








draw on their gloves at the right instant, 
make their manners in the very nick of time, 
speak the shibboleth of the day? What is 
enthusiasm or self-forgetfulness to the dis- 
ciples of this religion but a vulgarity, a sign 
of low beginning, of rebellion against law 
and order? A breach of etiquette is more 
fatal in their eyes than a breach of trust; 
a solecism in the usages of good society on 
the part of another is more reprehensible, 
measured by their standard, than a lack of 
probity with a fine veneering of gentility ; 
and he who treats formalities in an off-hand 
manner, as if life were too short for so much 
nonsense, they would hardly hesitate to 
brand as a social heretic with whom it were 
not safe to consort; in fact, as Dr. JOHNSON 
remarked of “educated men,” they “ would 
rather be called rascals than deficient in the 
graces.” It may be that the weaker vessel, 
moving in less eccentric orbits, with fewer 
sources of enlightenment, is apt to become 
a more slavish devotee to prunes and prisms 
than the brother or husband, who, from 
knocking about in the world, is more or less 
emancipated from this fetich worship, and 
discovers earlier that to control the tongue 
lest it should commit one to isolated opin- 
ions, unpopular prejudices—to school one’s 
eyes lest they should betray the real sen- 
timents of the heart—that conformity to 
the most exacting requisitions of ceremony, 
which dictates the fashion of a civility or 
the repression of emotion—is not the high- 
est type of holy living and dying, or the 
kind of self-control most to be coveted. 

Though prunes and prisms put an extin- 
guisher upon wit and spontaneity, yet a wise 
servility to them educates one to receive a 
stab in the back while preserving an un- 
moved countenance, teaches a futile sort 
of heroism. There are women who, under 
this regimen, would sooner die than ery out 
or complain mal a@ propos, who would wear 
the thumb-screws without wincing rather 
than distort their features, or endure mar- 
tyrdom rather than be seen by a ploughboy 
without their false plate or their coiffure. 
In the mean time genius revolts against this 
tyranny, speaks its own words, thinks its 
own thoughts, and accepts a creed which 
has nothing in common with prunes and 
prisms. 





NEGLECTED NEIGHBORS. 


OOKS on etiquette do not contain codes 
for the kitchen. Yet in none of the so- 
cial relations is fine behavior more impera- 
tive than in the intercourse of mistress with 
maid. It is a truism that a lady must, by 
virtue of her ladyhood, be thoughtful, gentle, 
and considerate toward her inferiors. But 
in the case of her servants, the obligation 
gathers force from the fact that they are, in 
a measure, defenseless. What she may re- 
gard as a just severity of speech, a defensible 
hastiness of action, on her own part, she 
would characterize as insolence and bad 
temper on that of her dependent. The mis- 
tress who rails magnifies her office. The 
maid who retorts is lost. The battle is one 
of giantand pigmy. “It is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength,” pleads that exquisite 
lady, Isabella, “ but it is tyrannous to use it 
like a giant.” And the meanest of all ty- 
rants is the unjust mistress. 

The right of the servant to civility is as 
absolute as her right to her wages. She sells 
her work, not her personality. She is one 
of the nearest of those “neighbors” whom 
we are exhorted to love as ourselves. But 
for ourselves we make excuse, toward our- 
selves we are patient, with our whole class 
we forbear. If, then, we are rude toward 
blundering Rridget, and go smiling to the 
parlor to greet the visitor whom she has just 
admitted by mistake, we are guilty not only 
of unkindness, but of vulgarity. For we pay 
a deference to position, clothes, and a purse 
which we deny to womanhood. We wish 
the caller in farthest Ind, perhaps. Yet we 
assume the virtue of hospitality if we have 
it not, we send her away with a comfortable 
sense of having conferred a pleasure, we pat 
ourselves approvingly at having discharged 
a social duty. All this, indeed, we ought to 
do, but not to leave the other undone. To 
have one standard of courtesy toward the 
guest and another toward the servant is to 
be snobbish. 

It is not an excuse to say that the maid is 
provoking, and the lady isnot. Though we 
know that the visitor is dull, stupid, venom- 
ous, though her manners are bad -and her 
discourse valueless, though we do not respect 
her and are sorry when she comes, though 
we are sure that she will scandalize us to 
the first acquaintance she meets, yet are we 
flawlessly polite, because, we say, one can 
not forget that one is a lady. 

But shall we allow Bridget to forget it? 
She is not more exasperating than our friend 
Mrs. Grundy. Shall we rend the one and 
spare the other? 

And if it were not the obligation of her 
place, it would be the selfish policy of the 
mistress to deal always quietly and courte- 





ously with her servants. Company manners 
are not easily assumed. If one is a shrew in 
her kitchen, she will hardly seem a siren in 
her parlor. And there are so many sudden 
exigencies in housekeeping that only that 
united good-will of head and hands which 
comes of the habit of forbearance and self- 
control on the part of the head can meet 
them with credit and comfort. It was the 
opinion of the eminent JoHN NEWTON, who 
had many a combat with the Apollyon of his 
temper, that it sometimes requires more 
grace to bear the breaking of a china plate 
than the death of an only son. And it is 
certainly the small daily exasperations of 
life, whose needlessness makes their sting, 
that are the touch-stone of one’s grace. 
Every mistress knows that the family com- 
fort depends on the serenity of the kitchen. 
A disturbance of that sensitive atmosphere 
makes itself felt on the house-top. Even a 
public rebuke, though it be not an angry one, 
commonly stirs up strife. Mortification sel- 
dom leads to reformation. As a rule, any 
short-coming of a servant should be silently 
passed over in the presence of the household, 
and thoroughly understood in private before 
reproof is allowed to fall. For sickness or 
anxiety, or even temper, may make the serv- 
ant’s hand unsteady, or betray her judgment, 
as it does that of her mistress at odd times. 
And kindly silence or gentle inquiry will often 
draw an apology from lips that reproof would 
seal in sullen silence. If there is any virtue 
in these humble folk, a constant politeness 
and consideration will discover it. Human- 
ity, said the wise BACON, is sooner won by 
courtesy than by real benefits. Let us grant 
that this menial portion of humanity is apt 
to be stupid and stubborn, careless and con- 
scienceless. Certainly these are not traits 
that mend with scolding, nor are they put to 
flight by intimidation. If they can be cured, 
it is only with patience and long-suffering. 
If they are incurable, their possessors can be 
sentaway. But alike forthe sake of servant 
and mistress, while they remain in that re- 
lation, a studied courtesy should be main- 
tained.” Here, as everywhere, the right way 
is the safe way, and duty and policy are one. 





MAKING CAKE AND DESSERTS. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
was our young ladies marry before acquir- 

ing a good degree of knowledge and skill in 
housekeeping lore, and of the duties which a wife 
is supposed to assume when she accepts that po- 
sition, they will be highly favored if they are not 
met on the threshold of their new life by some 
trials and sharp mortifications before they learn 
how to perform successfully some of the simplest 
as well as the most important labors that belong 
to housekeeping, or are competent to instruct their 
subordinates to do these things acceptably. 

Few things will tax the patience, ingenuity, and 
judgment more than the effort of the uninitiated 
to supply the table with cake and the various 
kinds of desserts usually considered necessary. 
The annoyances that spring from failure in these 
particulars are intensified by the certainty that 
servants are quick to see ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency in their employers. This is extremely mor- 
tifying to any one with a reasonable amount of 
self-respect. 

Said a young housekeeper: “I feel that I must 
have cake in the house always, but I shrink from 
attempting to make it myself. To avoid that, 
I try to be content with that which I can get 
at the baker’s. This my husband does not like 
any more than I do, and I am convinced it is poor 
economy to buy bread or cake if the mistress of 
the house knows how to make it, or to superin- 
tend the making, at home. Unfortunately I am 
entirely ignorant of such work, and while I am de- 
termined to master it, I do not like my girl to see 
me making an attempt which may prove a fail- 
ure. I might weigh, measure, and put all the ma- 
terials together in exact accordance with the best 
rules from the best-accredited cook-books, and yet 
when taken from the oven the dish might prove a 
failure, and I should not know what caused it— 
my ignorance, or my girl’s carelessness. She, no 
doubt, would know, or think she did, that it was 
her mistress’s incompetency—and most likely she 
would be correct. Alas! I know nothing of cook- 
ing, or how to judge of materials, or their merits 
when combined. Can you help me ?” 

In the first place, secure, by seeking good ad- 
visers, or by earnest observation, or both com- 
bined, an honest, reliable grocer—such can be 
found—one who will conscientiously endeavor to 
serve his customers with the best. When he is 
found, the young housekeeper may confide in his 
judgment, and be assisted out of many uncertain- 
ties, until wisdom comes by the best of teach- 
ers—experience, 

In all purchases it is cheaper, in the end, to 
buy the best. This is true particularly in all ar- 
ticles of food, and in no one thing more than in 
buying flour. Learn from reliable authorities 
which brand is the best in the market, and get it, 
even if the first cost is greater. When a barrel 
of flour proves satisfactory, be content, and al- 
ways buy that brand, unless, unfortunately, their 
success—as too often happens—tempts the pro- 
prietors to increase their gains by adulterating 
their flour. Then try elsewhere for more honor- 
able manufacturers, 

As good a test of flour as can be had at sight 
is to take up a handful and squeeze it tight; if 
good, when the hand is unclasped the lines on the 
palm of the hand will be plainly defined on the 
ball of flour. Good flour, when made into dough, 





will never be a clear blue-white, but of a creamy, 
yellowish tinge, and will not stick to the hand 
while kneading it. 

The same rule holds good of all groceries. It 
is poor economy to buy cheap, coarse sugar. A 
barrel of pure, clear, granulated sugar will last 
longer, and therefore in the end be cheaper, than 
any of the moist cheap browns, or coffee sugars. 
The pulverized sugar that is considered the only 
genteel kind to use on fruit and for making cake 
is tasteless, disagreeable, and so strongly suggest- 
ive of adulteration that it requires courage to at- 
tempt to use it. Cake can be made just as light 
with granulated as with pulverized sugar, and 
far more palatable. 

In getting ready to make cake the first step is 
to see that the fire in the range or stove is in good 
order—burning clearly, and enough of it to last 
till the cake is baked ; adding coal or wood while 
the baking is in progress is very injurious to what- 
ever is cooking. Shake all the ashes out, add all 
the fuel needed, and then there will be sufficient 
time for it to burn clearly while the cake is being 
put together. Be sure that no door is open or 
window raised that is in such direction from the 
stove that the wind or sun will come across it, 
No oven will bake well when the wind or sun 
can strike upon it; the wind will cool the oven, 
and the sun deaden the coal, and make it look 
white. 

Now the stove and oven being right, a clean 
white apron is the next thing. The dress sleeves 
folded—not pushed—back above the elbows, a 
sacque apron with short sleeves, high neck, long 
and full enough to cover the dress, is very desir- 
able. If one is suddenly summoned from the 
work by a most inconvenient call, such an apron 
can be instantly removed, the dress sleeves put 
down, and in a moment one is in a presentable 
state. A close net cap over the hair is also con- 
venient, and should be more commonly used when 
cooking, to prevent any loose hair from falling 
into the food. 

Next a basin of clean water and a clean towel 
should be placed close by, in case of need. Then 
gather all the materials on to a spotlessly white 
moulding-board, wiping each dish or utensil as it 
is brought to the table. Dust will accumulate 
when things are unused. No matter how great 
the haste, everything should be perfectly clean 
when put aside, and then when needed there will 
be no waiting or hinderance, and much time will 
be saved. 

A marble slab is excellent, particularly for pas- 
try, and will never grow rough, like wood, by use. 
But, next to that, a large, smooth moulding-board 
is desirable, even when nothing is to be moulded 
or rolled out, It helps to keep all flour, sugar, 
etc., from the floor and table while cooking, and 
is easily taken to the sink for cleaning, with ail 
the soiled dishes upon it, and that also saves steps 
and time, 

Learn to cook without scattering about, for 
your own comfort and ease, and without gather- 
ing many utensils around. After a while thought 
and practice will simplify the work, and one is 
surprised to see how few things are necessary to 
work efficiently and well, and how much confu- 
sion and running is saved by a little management. 

For cake let the flour dry near the fire while 
the other ingredients are being collected. Then 
sift it, and if cream of tartar or baking powder 
is desired, sift that with the flour. Roll the su- 
gar to avoid lumps (granulated sugar never lumps), 
and then weigh or measure the desired quantity, 
putting it in a clean dish or bowl on the table. 
For cake or pastry the butter should be washed 
in ice-cold water the night before using, squeezed 
hard in a clean cloth, and put into ice-water, and 
set on ice till needed. Raisins should also be 
stoned the night before; and currants washed, 
picked over, rubbed dry in a clean cloth, then 
spread on a broad dish or platter till needed. 
The citron, when required, should be cut in very 
thin slices, all covered up closely, and set on the 
ice. By attending to these preliminaries the even- 
ing before making cake, the morning work is much 
expedited. 

When ready for immediate work, gather all 
these things compactly on the table, butter the 
pans, or line with white paper well buttered. Use 
butter, not lard or drippings, for this, or the un- 
der-crust will taste unpleasantly. Cake is not as 
likely to burn at the bottom when the pans are 
lined with buttered paper. Keep clean brown 
paper to cover the top, if there is any danger of 
scorching. The cheap white unglazed paper on 
which newspapers are printed answers every pur- 
pose for lining cake pans, is more economical than 
letter-paper, and safer, as writing paper has often 
some poisonous substance like arsenic employed 
in finishing it. 

Eggs used for cake should be put into cold wa- 
ter in summer while the preliminary work is go- 
ing on, Then break each one in a cup separate- 
ly to be sure it is good. If it proves so, turn 
it into the bowl they are to be beaten in, break 
the next into the cup, and so on till all are bro- 
ken. If broken, without this precaution, into the 
bowl they are to be beaten in, there is the risk 
of breaking one poor one, and so ruining the 
whole. Have nutmegs grated and allspice mea- 
sured on hand. 

These introductory steps take many words to 
explain minutely, as requested, but, when done- 
rightly and methodically, occupy but a very short 
time. These attended to, begin to combine the 
materials. 

First beat butter and sugar together till white 
and creamy; then the eggs, whites and yolks 
beaten separately always, for the whites require 
much longer time to be beaten perfectly. Strain 
the yolks after beating, and add to them the 
well- beaten sugar and butter. Next add the 
spices. Stir the flour gradually before using the 
sweet or sour milk needed. If soda and cream 
of tartar are to be used, the latter should be sift- 
ed with the flour (also, as above stated, when only 
baking powder is called for), Dissolve soda in 
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cool water or milk, never in anything hot, as heat 
destroys the best part of it. Put in the soda 
after the milk has been added and well beaten 
with all the other ingredients. 

If prepared flour is used, neither soda nor cream 
of tartar can be employed. The currants, citron, 
or raisins must be well floured, but use for this 
the flour measured out for the cake, else the cake 
will be too stiff. Beat up the batter very light 
before adding the fruit, as it should be beaten 
gently and not long after that is added. The 
whites, beaten very stiff, are to be put in the last 
thing. After that very little beating is allowed— 
only what is necessary to incorporate the fruit 
and whites of eggs thoroughly with all the other 
ingredients. When beating the whites do not stop, 
after once having begun, till they are very stiff, 
else they will “ go back,” and can never be brought 
up as light again. 

In making raised cake all fruit must be well 
rolled in flour left out for that purpose, and not 
be added to the cake till just ready to put into 
the oven. It must not then be beaten in, but 
spread over the top lightly and pressed in a lit- 
tle way, else the fruit will all sink to the bottom, 
and be worthless. 

Practice and watchfulness soon teach one who is 
in earnest to judge correctly when cake, bread, or 
pies are done, If ever so properly prepared, they 
will be heavy if taken from the oven before be- 
ing thoroughly baked. If obliged to turn pans 
round in the oven, do not move them roughly, 
but with great gentleness, and if possible never 
take bread, cake, or biscuit out of the oven to 
turn it. The air striking it will injure it greatly. 

If sour milk or buttermilk is used in making 
cake, it must be placed in the oven as soon as 
put together, unless, like hard gingerbread or 
cookies, it needs to be rolled out or moulded. In 
that case it is not injured if it stands some hours. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH COSTUMES. 


HE modistes who remain in Paris later than 

the buyers of the large furnishing stores 
bring with them the freshest novelties, In their 
large rooms, filled with French costumes, a glance 
shows at once that colored costumes are more 
largely imported than at any previous season, and 
that above all others lustrous fabrics prevail— 
thus satin-finished stuffs are preferred to plain 
gros grain, and glossy plush is more used than 
velvet. Several tones of one color are seen in 
many costumes, but these are produced by the 
difference of lustre in the materials used rather 
than by selecting different shades, as the inten- 
tion is to have the shades match perfectly instead 
of grading them. Dresses that appear to be very 
simple because of their quiet coloring and unob- 
trusive style, are often found to be composed of 
three fabrics independent of the silk which is 
used for the lining and foundation, and which is 
not visible on the outside—thus the basque is of 
striped velvet, the drapery of the finest cashmere, 
and the pleatings at the foot of satin de Lyon. 
For richer costumes plush or brocaded velvet 
with satin de Lyon forms the principal parts of 
the dress, and the third conspicuous part is the 
broad trimming of beads, of tinsel embroidery, 
or else the bands of fur or feathers. 


HOW TO COMBINE FABRICS. 


There is nothing “ patchy” in the new arrange- 
ments of two materials in a dress. As a rule 
one fabric is used for the upper part of the cos- 
tume and another for the skirts, though this rule 
has its exceptions when plush, or brocaded bor- 
ders, or drapery, are necessary on the lower skirt. 
Figured fabrics, or else those with long pile, are 
used for the waist of the dress. This waist is a 
basque of medium length, and is usually single- 
breasted, and cut away below the waist line. If 
the double breast is preferred, it is made in some 
fanciful, sloping, diagonal fashion rather than in 
the regulation way so long used, The plain round 
basque with two great box pleats behind is con- 
sidered especially good style for rich fabrics such 
as brocaded satin de Lyon, plush, or velvet. The 
edges are turned under and faced, without even a 
piping for the finish. The special ornament for 
such basques is the collar, which in many cases 
dispenses with all trimming on the bust. This 
collar is merely the small turned-over Byron 
shape when made of brocade, and may be con- 
fined to the back as Dauphin collars are, with 
shirred fichu ends draping the front. For velvet 
or plush, however, the fancy is for a large broad 
collar pointed in front and back, and sometimes 
prettily made to represent a triple collar in front 
by having mock pieces inserted beneath its edges, 
Long ends of satin ribbon are then placed at the 
throat, to be tied in a bow of long loops. Similar 
ribbons are placed at the waist line in the first 
dart, and are tied there. Small bullet-shaped but- 
tons of crocheted silk are revived for the fronts 
and sleeves of basques, while much larger flat 
buttons are on the square pockets, and on the 
back to define the waist line. For the skirts of 
such a dress flat fronts and sides are the favorite 
style. These are made in various ways, one of 
which has two velvet or brocaded flat breadths 
(faced all around with satin) put on to cross or 
lap at the belt in front, and fall open at the foot 
to disclose some of the plain fabric, which may 
be left smooth, or else pleated. The back is then 
made of hooked or looped breadths of the plain 
material draped on the silk foundation and con- 
cealing it. Another very prevalent fashion is 
that of making the front breadth of velvet quite 
flat and plain, with four square tabs cut out at 
the foot and filled with satin pleating like fans. 
One breadth on each side is then covered with 
three lengthwise box-pleats of satin de Lyon, and 
back of this is a bouffant drapery of the satin de 
Lyon, or else of some third fabric of wool which be- 
gins in the front by making a short fully wrinkled 





apron with the edges turned up and sewed under- 
neath out of sight. 

When combining brocade with silk the third 
element visible is a trimming of beaded passe- 
menterie or fringe. This is especially true of 
black dresses, where beads either of jet or cash- 
mere colors, or else old gold, are used. The bro- 
cade in some dresses of this kind is put on the 
skirts in handkerchief style, making two sharply 
pointed front draperies like aprons. A French 
dress of black brocaded satin and plain gros grain 
has the basque entirely of the brocade, with a 
turned-over collar, high and square-cornered, 
while on the bust are six oval jetted ornaments 
with fringed ends ; the back has two pointed ends 
(like handkerchief ends) tightly strapped to form 
a large bow. An oval ornament is at each wrist, 
and the buttons are of crocheted silk with jets. 
The skirt has two pointed aprons made of a 
breadth of the brocade, cut diagonally for the top 
and the corner forming the centre. Edging each 
of these are two silk scarfs following the pointed 
outline, and tied with a great knot in the middle. 
These cover the front, and extend to meet side 
panels made of two long flat folds of the bro- 
cade. At the back two long breadths of silk are 
looped and shirred to form intricate bouffant dra- 
pery. At the foot all around is a knife-pleating 
of silk a finger deep, closely pressed, but not held 
down by stitching or in any way, except just in 
front, where some square tabs of brocade are laid 
upon it. This model is carried out in velvet or in 
plush instead of brocade, and is commended to 
ladies who make their own dresses as a dressy 
design that is easily carried out. To makea gayer 
dress of this costume, colored beading should be 
used instead of black. 


FOR TRIMMING BLACK OR DARK WOOL DRESSES. 


For brightening black or dark wool dresses the 
French caprice is to use velvet collars and cuffs 
that are wrought with tinsel embroidery. This 
is effective on silk and satin dresses as well as on 
wool goods. Red plush facings are also greatly 
used for contrasts on black, and on the quaint 
brown cloths that are called Capucine brown, and 
are lighter than the coachman’s drab shades of 
last season. A pretty way of introducing red 
into a young lady’s black cloth dress is that of 
using Algerian striped wool in alternating stripes 
of red and gold. This is used as the hood lining 
of the jacket, as a border for the kilt-pleating, as 
stripes up the front of the coat, in a border on 
the apron drapery, and also as collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. Black camel’s-hair dresses trimmed with 
black plush are refined and stylish house dresses 
for ladies of quiet tastes. The plush is very 
lightly used, and is confined to the basque, where 
it appears on the sleeves in a rolled cuff, bias, and 
only two inches wide ; also as a narrow collar, 
pointed behind and falling in square tabs in front, 
and as covering for the two large buttons at the 
waist line in the back. 

Fine French cashmeres are always in favor 
with Parisian modistes, and are found as the 
principal parts of many costumes, with satin de 
Lyon or satin Surah for the accessories. Pretty 
shades of scabieuse, of rifle green, and of Marie 
Louise blue cashmere are made up in simple cos- 
tumes, trimmed with two deep flounces that are 
half of the cashmere and half of the satin de 
Lyon. The two materials are sewed together in 
strips, each a finger and a half wide, and are then 
finely pleated and pressed, without being stitch- 
ed; but if the flounce is very wide a tape is 
placed underneath, and the pleats are tacked to 
it at intervals. In some costumes these two 
pleatings are very deep, and cover all the visible 
part of the lower skirt. They are, however, sewed 
separately to the foundation skirt of silk, which 
still forms part of all French suits. The full 
peasant skirt so popularly worn in New York is 
not seen among the importations. 

The combinations of green with brown intro- 
duced last year by Worth are again imported. 
There are seal brown cloth dresses with dark 
green plush collars and borders, or else brocaded 
velvet of mixed green and brown trims olive 
brown eloths; heavy bands of otter fur or of 
brown feathers are used to trim rifle green cloths. 
A young lady’s dress in these colors has a kilt 
skirt of brown diagonal cloth, on which is draped 
an apron over-skirt of striped green and brown 
wool, merely stitched on the edges. A round coat- 
basque of the striped wool is trimmed with large 
wooden buttons that have oak-colored centres 
with dark walnut rims. 

NEW POLONAISES. 

While basques and trimmed skirts prevail, the 
polonaise is by no means abandoned. The Pil- 
grim polonaise with plush collar and sleeve fa- 
cings, and a wool cord knotted near the ends, 
worn with a cape and a hood, is the most popular 
French design, but there are others far more 
bouffant, with the skirt all drawn back from the 
front and sides to form drapery similar to the 
washer-woman revers known as the Trianon po- 
lonaise. With such polonaises the skirt is made 
of a heavier fabric than the over-dress, rich satin 
brocade or velvet being used for the front and 
side gores. The surtout styles are very much 
enriched by rows of trimming, especially passe- 
menterie or fringe, being set across the sides of the 
skirt. The skirted polonaise with a seam across 
the hips is liked for cloth over-dresses, and may 
be made bouffant behind, or else pressed flatly in 
pleats like the surtout. Perhaps the newest po- 
lonaise is that with the pointed apron front. This 
is made of double-width cashmere or cloth, and 
has the front opening only as low as a basque, 
while the left sides are lengthened, drawn across 
the front in wrinkles, with the corner forming a 
point below, and caught up high on the right side. 
The back is made bouffant by looping the extend- 
ed middle forms, and catching them with a large 
ornament of polished steel. Sometimes a fanci- 
ful hood, too small for use, is added to such polo- 
naises, but a collar is more frequently seen. 





FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


Pleated skirts of short wool dresses follow one 
of two extremes, viz., the pleats are either very 
wide box pleats that do not meet or touch at the 
edges, or else they are in the very fine side pleats 
ealled religieuse pleating. In either case they 
fall over a silk lining skirt, which is finished at 
the foot with a narrow balayeuse pleating, which 
is usually of satin de Lyon. The novelty in plaid 
kilt skirts is to make the plaids bias in the pleats. 

The newest flounces are shirred half their 
length, and the lower half is pressed to form 
pleats. These are very effectively shown on the 
front of the satin and brocaded costume illus- 
trated on the first page of last week’s Bazar. 

Square-cornered aprons made of a whole 
breadth of double-width cashmere, Cheviot, or 
lady’s cloth are very stylish with skirts that have 
three deep pleated flounces across the back 
breadths. The apron is wrinkled across the top, 
is plain at the foot, and is finished with a hem 
two inches wide, stitched only once by machine. 
It is so long that it nearly covers the flounce 
that extends around the foot of the skirt. 

Cuffs are very narrow, and those of thick fab- 
rics such as velvet or plush appear to turn over 
from the inside of the sleeves. Cloth cuffs are 
square-cornered, and are stitched all around and 
up the sides. Stiff, projecting, yet narrow cuffs 
are made of brocade, and these flare outward, and 
add to the width of the sleeve, instead of clinging 
to it as they formerly did. Sometimes the sleeve 
above such cuffs is cut quite long, and is shorten- 
ed to the proper length by lengthwise shirring two 
inches deep on each side of both seams. Another 
caprice is to tack up slightly the inside seam of 
the sleeve, and add a pleating to fall toward the 
wrist. 

The Dauphin collar is the new fancy ; for wear- 
ing with various dresses it is made of black velvet 
for the collar, with white lace gathered on its 
edges, and colored Surah fichu ends are attached 
to the front. This is a turned-over square collar, 
which may meet at the throat quite high or be 
turned over quite low, and the straight Surah 
ends are sewed beneath the front edges. 

Worth makes a sash bow of a whole width of 
soft Surah (three-fourths of a yard wide) tied in 
two loops and two short ends finished with fringe, 
and places it on the left side just at the waist 
line. 

Fichus of fine white net are as popular as those 
of mull were during the summer, They have an 
appliqué trimming of moss-work in branching 
patterns for borders, or else they are trimmed 
with the Alencon laces. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
Stern Broruers. 





PE SONAL. 


GENERAL GARFIELD composedly played cro- 
quet while the election returns came thronging 
in for him with promises of good fortune. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Forses says of the Prince 
of Wales that he has “the finest tact, sincerest 
consideration, and truest gentlemanhood, and 
while possessing faults like others, they serve 
only as a fringe to a noble character.”’ 

—Lord Dundreary’s daughter, Miss Eva Soru- 
ERN, is preparing for the stage. She is blonde, 
beautiful, high-bred, and talented. She makes 
her début as Moya in the Shaughraun. 

-——The cradle of the baby Princess MeRcEDES 
is a shell of ebony and silver surmounted by a 
silver-gilt crown, the work of a famous gold- 
smith. The shell is lined with marabout fea- 
thers, and its curtains are of silver gauze enam- 
elled with floral designs in white velvet; the 
arms of Spain are embroidered in scarlet and 
yellow on the white satin coverlet. The wife 
of a grandee of Spain watches the royal slum- 
bers at the foot of the cradle, and another keeps 
off the flies with a fan of white ostrich plumes. 

—When Mr. RAYMOND was playing Colonel 
Sellers in a Nebraska theatre the attention of 
the audience was diverted from the trial scene 
by a fight between two dogs in the aisle. “I 
move we suspend proceedings in this court, and 
I bet a dollar on the white dog,’’ said Mr. Ray- 
MOND. ‘I take you,” said one of the audience; 
and when the white dog won, the dollar was paid 
over the foot-lights, and the play went on. 

—The Emperor NAPOLEON spent the night 
after Sedan in reading a novel. It was The Last 
of the Barons. 

—The Princesse de la Rocca, the niece of the 
poet Herng, has written a life of her uncle that 
it is well for her her uncle can not review, it is 
said. 

—Just after the successful first night of the 
Pere Prodigue a critic met Dumas fils, saying, 
“Of course you intend your own father by it?” 
** If I had meant him,’’ was the reply, ba should 
have called the play Le Pere Prodige.’’ Dumas 
fils has an income of about forty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

—A house in Newport belonging to Professor 
ALEXANDER AGASSIZ was burned not a great 
while ago; he at once sent his check for five 
thousand dollars to the Firemen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation of that place. 

—Sir AUBREY DE VERE, who died recently, 
was a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. His 
title goes to his brother StePHEN. The family 
name was Hunt, but was changed on account 
of descent from the Vergs, the old Earls of Ox- 
ford. 

—A son of the Comte de Feraudy has just 
made a wonderfully successful first appearance 
in Paris as a comic actor at the Frangais. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has conferred the dec- 
oration of the third class of the Order of the 
Mcdjidie on his tailor. Sarp Pasha and Baker 
Pasha (Colonel VALENTINE BAKER) have re- 
ceived the first and second class, 

—The Tam o’ Shanter hat is worn a great deal 
in Paris and on the Continent, and it is remark- 
ed that England is leading the fashions in femi- 
nine dress generally. 

—When OFFENBACH was in this country his 
friends gave him a supper at the Brunswick, and 
requested him in due time to cut a huge game 

ie, when instantly a cloud of song birds rose 
no the air. At his funeral recently coffin and 





hearse were covered with flowers and crowns 
from all the European theatres; Sarpov, Gus- 
TAVE Dorg&, and other celebrities attended, and 
a detachment of soldiers did escort duty. 

—Colonel MAPLESON says that he has brought 
forward sixty American singers, who have all at- 
tained a satisfactory degree of prominence, that 
he had eleven at Her Majesty’s Theatre among 
his principal artists last season, and that when- 
ever he tries voices in Europe he finds nearly all 
the best belong to Americans. 

—There is an unpublished autobiography of 
Cotton MATHER in the possession of a ge ntle- 
man in New York. It is not a little singular 
that a descendant of Corron Matuer should 
have married a descendant of the Rev. Gzores 
Burrovuens, one of the witcheraft victims. 

—Old PeTer GogLet, it is said, although the 
owner of millions, never carried any money 
about him, but drew every day the sum neces- 
sary for that day’s expenses, whether it amount- 
ed to one dollar or less. 

—A brother of the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
CECIL, is locomotive superintendent of the Great 
Eustern Railway in England. 

—TURNER seldom painted in the open air, as 
the clouds, shadows, and hues are so perpetual- 
ly changing that he considered the attempt un- 
true to nature. He took notes, from which he 
elaborated his work harmoniously in-doors. 

—FREILIGRATH was the first editor of HaLt- 
BERGER’S Illustrated Journal—a magazine pub- 
lished in Europe in the English language. He 
was succeeded by Miss BLancHE Howakgp, the 
author of One Summer. 

—The wife of M. BartHoLomat, the new Rus- 
sian Minister in this country, is an English- 
woman. 

—NILSson receives in Europe a little larger 
stipend for a night’s singing than Parti does, 
the former being paid two hundred guineas, and 
the latter two hundred pounds. 

—Mr. STREETER, a competent London jewel- 
ler, publishes a statement that the diamonds 
from the Cape of Good Hope are not yellowish 
or inferior, but that some of them are of the 
finest quality known, and of greater specific 
gravity than the Brazilian stones. 

—Thesign-board of the Postilion inn at Lonju- 
meau was pulled down some time ago and taken 
to Munich, the proprietor, on appealing to gov- 
ernment, receiving a note for a hundred frances, 
with which to buy another, from King Louts of 
Bavaria, the actual sign being wanted in the thea- 
tre property-room as proof that the place really 
existed. 

—Queen VictTorta has been in the habit of 
sending the sum of three pounds to every mo- 
ther of triplets in her dominions. When Mrs. 
THomas COLLYER applied the second time for 
this gratuity, the Queen had her informed: that 
once was enough, and she had been paid once 
for all. 

—When Mazzinr was taken, a very small 
child, for the first time outside his native city, 
he saw a beggar sitting on some church steps. 
Oddly enough, it was the first he had seen. His 
mother feared he would be frightened; but the 
child ran from her, threw his arms about the 
beggar, and cried, “‘Give him something, mo- 
ther—give him something.’ ‘* Love him well, 
lady,” said the prophetic old man to the signo- 
ra; ‘“‘he is one who will love the people.” 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD’s acceptance of invita- 
tions to visit the Duke of Buccleugh and Lord 
Lorain is considered to put the finishing touch 
to his union with the nobility. A dozen years 
ago he told the Scotch nobles, in Lothair, that 
their entertainments were like the festivities of 
the ‘“‘ Picts and Scots: rude plenty and coarse 
splendor, with noise instead of conversation, 
and a tumult of obstructive dependents who 
impede, by their want of skill, the ver y conven- 
ience which they propose to facilitate. 

—It is a noticeable fact that a large number 
of women of genius have in our own time seen 
fit to marry men many years younger than them- 
selves, prominent among them being MARIAN 
Evans, Miss THACKERAY, Roszk Terry, Grace 
Greenwood, and Dinan MULOcK. 

—ANNE WHITNEY, the sculptor of the statue 
of Sam Apams contributed by Massachusetts 
to the national pantheon in the Capitol, never 
touched a tool of her profession till she was 
thirty-eight years old. 

—Mrs. JuLIA WarpD Howe, who in a recent 
address has spoken severely of the slavery of 
women to their dressmaker, dresses very richly 
herself, although not show ily. She is statuesque 
in appearance, fair and pale, with dim blue eyes 
and some one once called her an “arrange ment 
in black and white.’’ Although her full face 
might be called plain, her profile is exquisite as 
a cameo cut on a gem. 

—Both Sir Garnet WorseLey and General 
ROBERTS are pronounced total abstinence men. 

—At a recent ball given by Lord Arpriaun 
(Sir ARTHUR GUINNEss), constabulary escorted 
the guests, the house was patrolled, sentinels 
paced under the windows, and weapons were 
stacked in the hall. 

—Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT paid six hundred 
and ninety guineas for a horse at the last Belhus 
sale. 

—They show now in Venice, for one frane and 
forty centimes, a prison chamber in which the 
great English poet ‘Il Berine’”’ once passed a 
day and night without light or food, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating inspiration. 

—The Empress EvGEnte has decided to leave 
Chiselhurst, and has purchased Farnborough 
Hill—a charming estate near the confines of Sur- 
rey and Hants, with a handsome and spacious 
mansion in the Italian style. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of the South Camp, where her son learn- 
ed his lessons in the game of war. Eversley, 
where Canon KINGSLEY preached, Strathfie ld 
saye, belonging to the Duke of Wellington, and 
Bagshot Park, the seat of the Duke of Con- 
naught, are all quite near, and it is connected by 
rail with Windsor. 

—The Empress of Austria introduced the fash- 
ion of wearing the tiny gold pig, it being con- 
sidered good luck in Austria to run across a pig. 
A prettier charm or amulet has been worn of 
late in the shape of some symbol of one’s taste 
or profession, an artist wearing a small gold pal- 
ette, with rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls 
for the paints, like one given Mile. JAcQUEMART 
by M. THIERS some time since. Sara Burn- 
HARDT has worn thus a tiny golden mask, Ma- 
dame VIARDOT a jewelled lyre, and Exise, the 
circus-rider, a golden whip. The latest caprice 
of this kind is the lamb of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, which is reputed to bring good 
fortune to the wearer. 
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Lawa Tennis Apron. 
See illustrations on pages 724 and 725. 
age apron is made of thick brown holland, 
crash, or any similar material, and is worked 
in ordinary crewel stitch, a full description of 
which was given in Bazar No. 6, Vol. X., and 
No. 18, Vol. XI. The flowers are worked in two 
shades of yellow, the centres to be dark brown. 
A knotted stitch such as is used for blackberries 
is preferred for these. The butterflies should be 
worked in two shades of blue, not too dark ; three 
shades of olive green will be required for the 
leaves, and two shades of brown for the grass. 
The apron may either be hemmed or worked 
round the edge with crewel in any fancy stitch. 
Bows of ribbon should be made for the corners 
of the bib, and the apron tied back with the same. 
The ribbon should match the color of the wool 
worked round the apron. The illustrations give 
a diagram, showing the shape of the apron, and 
several full-sized working patterns, numbered to 
correspond with the figures on the diagram. 





(Begun in Haxrrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XTIL) 


MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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Pe Boro SS SE 
CHAPTER IX. 
HER FATHER. 


Ir had to be done. Therefore, argued Mr. 
Branscombe, it were well that it should be done 
at once, and while his daughter’s heart was more 
plastic even than usual, through grief at her mo- 
ther’s death—that death which, just a week old 
to-day, had been closed by the gorgeous funeral 
that had given the neighborhood its solemn féte 
the day before yesterday. 

The moment was favorable, and the hour had 
come. Cyril had ridden over to the county town 
on a planned errand, simulating business at the 
bank for Mr. Branscombe. Thus he was safely 
disposed of for the afternoon. This absence 
would enable his prospective father-in-law to lay 
down the lines of the future without fear of in- 
terruption; and he believed that Stella would 
keep to those lines when he had once made it 
clear to her that they represented his will. He 
counted on her filial fidelity, cost what it might, 
and that she would make her action coincident 
with his desire, subservient to his advantage, even 
at her own loss and martyrdom. Among the 
multiform chances of life his daughter’s rebellion 
to his command, or indifference to his wishes, was 
the last that the mind of Mr. Branscombe could 
entertain. 

He foresaw that Cyril would be more difficult 
to manage; but with Stella on his side, the young 
fellow’s force of resistance would be reduced to 
a minimum. If a farce has to be hissed off the 
boards, he thought, looking at himself in the 
glass, and sadly noting the crow’s-feet about his 
eyes, of what good for the actors to refuse to 
budge? They must go. The public will not 
hear them. 

“ And in this matter I am the public,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, aloud; “and this undesirable en- 
gagement is the farce that has to be hissed off 
the stage of my life. Stella is too useful to me 
now to be let go, and India is an unhealthy cli- 
mate. I am doing my duty to her as well as to 
myself, and in time she will recognize this and 
thank me.” 

On which he lowered the blind so as to make a 
mournful and subdued light in the room, put him- 
self into a becoming attitude of grief and dejec- 
tion, rang the bell with plaintive softness, and 
when the man came, asked him, quite deferential- 
ly, to desire Miss Branscombe to come to him for 
a moment if she had the time to spare. It was 
all the “ business” of the actor at the side scenes, 
preparing himself before his entrance. 

“ Ah, my good child! my dear Stella !” he said, 
with a caressing accent and affectionate gesture, 
as the girl came into the room at his summons, 
her face pale and grieving for her sad thoughts 
on this the first terrible week-day commemoration 
of her mother’s death—her slender figure look- 
ing almost shrunken in her plain, unornamented 
black, her whole air one of unutterable sorrow, 
and the evidence of loss. 

She went up to him and put her arms round his 
neck,as she laid her cheek tenderly on his forehead. 

“ Dear, darling papa!” she said, with fervor; 
but her tears fell over his upturned face as she 
spoke, and Mr. Branscombe thought to himself, 
“Her state of mind is perfect! I have already 
conquered all the difficulties.” 

“Take a chair, my love, and come and sit near 
me,” he said, pressing her hand in recognition of 
her caress. “I have much to say to you.” 

She looked at him with somewhat of a startled 
look. What could he have to say to her which 
needed to be prefaced in this strangely solemn 
manner ? , 

“ Nothing to which you will not agree,” he said, 
re-assuringly, answering her startled look. 

“No, I am sure of that,” said Stella, fondly— 
more fondly even than usual, her father repre- 
senting to her now not only himself, but also her 
beloved mother. 

And, indeed, who would not agree with that 
adored being, so good and noble and gifted and 
superior altogether as he was? Certainly not 
Stella, his idolizing daughter, brought up in the 
faith of his perfectness as she had been, and a 
firm believer in the guasi divinity to which her life 
had been subordinate and her mother’s sacrificed. 

“We have been terribly and rudely shaken, 
my child,” began Mr. Branscombe, looking up to 
the ceiling. ‘“ We have sustained a loss to which, 
my Stella, words can give neither expression nor 
dimension.” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Stella, simply, her tears 





still falling softly down her face. “ Life will nev- 
er be the same now without poor mamma. We 
have lost the best part of it.” 

“T have lost more than the best part of mine,” 
said her father, mournfully. “I have lost all that 
soothed my sorrows, and made my many suffer- 
ings endurable, and now J have only my little 
daughter left to me—the star of my home—my 
Stella.” 

“Dearest papa!” said the girl, looking at him 
fondly, yet wondering in her own mind what were 
those sorrows, those sufferings, to which he so 
darkly alluded. “Ican not supply mamma’s place 
with you,” she went on to say, speaking with ex- 
treme tenderness; “but you know how much I 
love you. Do you not?” 

“T hope it. I believe it. Were it not so,I 
should have nothing more for which to live, for 
you and I, my Stella, stand now alone in this cold, 
cruel world. Hand in hand we stand together— 
we two alone—the desolate widower, the mother- 
less daughter.” 

“ And Cyril with us, papa,” said Stella. 

“Cyril? Ay, Cyril! But Cyril is not of our 
blood, my little girl. Cyril has not lost what we 
have lost,” said her father, with a certain fine 
disdain that seemed to mean intensity of love for 
the poor dear dead wife and mother, rather than 
any want of faith in or appreciation of the boy 
himself. “Cyril is a Ponsonby, not a Brans- 
combe,” he continued. ‘ We two Branscombes 
stand alone, as I have said, and we must comfort 
one another.” 

“Yes, papa; indeed, I will do all I can to com- 
fort you,” said Stella, taking his tone, and wide of 
his meaning. 

“T knew that—I knew that, my good child,” 
he answered, as one allowing himself to be soothed 
by loving assurance. “The spirit of your sainted 
mother lives in you. I knew that I could count 
on my child.” 

“So you can on Cyril quite as much as on me,” 
said Stella, faithful to her two great affections, 
and still blind as to her father’s real meaning. 

“Cyril is eliminated from our great affliction, 
my dear,” was his grave reply. “We must do 
without Cyril in our mutual sorrowful consola- 
tions.” 

“We can not do without Cyril, papa,” said 
Stella. 

Her father might as well have said that she 
and Cyril were to do without him. 

“T think we shall have to learn that difficult 
lesson,” was his reply, made quite quietly, with- 
out any accent of sarcasm, any show of aggress- 
iveness, as if he were saying the most ordinary 
thing in the world, and not what to Stella sound- 
ed the most extraordinary, the most impossible. 
“T think we shall have to do without Cyril, both 
you and I,” he repeated, with elegant persistence. 

“How can we ?” said Stella, wonderingly. “He 
belongs to us now. He is one of us.” 

“Not quite one of us just yet,” her father an- 
swered, dryly. “Unless, indeed, you have been 
married, my dear, unknown to me ?”’ 

“Papa, what a dreadful thing to say!” inter- 
polated Stella, profoundly shocked. 

“As such a hypothesis is inadmissible,” he 
continued, quietly, “you can not prove in any 
way that Cyril is one of us, or that he belongs to 
us. A mere fiancé is not one of the family in 
esse, he is only a potential member, a circumstance 
in posse, and can still be relegated to that open 
space which lies beyond the house door. Is it 
not so?” 

“T do not quite understand what you mean, 
darling,” said Stella, softly. 

“No? Yet I think I speak plainly, my love. 
Have you never heard that an engagement be- 
tween two young people may be broken off for 
reasons why, my innocent little girl? Are all 
betrothals necessarily consolidated by a mar- 
riage ?” 

“Papa, what do you mean ?” cried Stella, look- 
ing at him in as much wonder as dismay. “ You 
can not mean that I am to give up Cyril ?—that 
Iam not to marry him? Oh, dear, dear papa !— 
good, noble-hearted, beloved papa, say that I am 
mistaken, and that you do not mean this! I can 
not believe it. Say that I am mistaken!” 

She rose from her chair, her face wild with ter- 
ror, her hands clasped nervously before her, her 
usually melodious voice now sharpened by fear, 
and flung up into almost a scream of pain. 

Mr. Branscombe shuddered, and covered his 
face in his hands. 

“Oh, my head! my head !’’ he cried, in a voice 
of suffering. “My child, and to face all the tor- 
ture of this loud excitement, this undisciplined 
passion! My nerves can not bear it! Is it not 
enough that I have lost the tenderest wife that 
ever breathed, the most beloved partner of my 
bosom, and cherished companion in my studies 
and pursuits, but must you, my daughter, turn 
the knife in my wound, and agonize me afresh by 
this terrible display of uncontrolled excitement ! 
—I, who love all that is gentle and low-voiced and 
subdued in a woman, to have a daughter who 
raves like a maniac—and she the daughter of the 
gentlest soul that ever breathed, the most pre- 
cious saint that ever lived on earth in human 
form! Monstrous! oh, monstrous! most mon- 
strous and unnatural!” he said, in the voice in 
which he was wont to recite his metrical version 
of Shakspeare’s King Lear. 

“Forgive me, dear papa,” said Stella, down at 
his feet; “I did not mean to hurt you. You 
know I would not give you a moment’s pain if I 
could help it, I did not mean to be passionate 
or wild ; but Cyril—my own Cyril—I can not give 
up Cyril. How wicked I am to pain you, dar- 
ling papa—but my poor Cyril! Oh, beloved papa, 
what can I do for you—and my own Cyril too?” 

It was pitiable to see the way in which the 
poor loyal heart was torn and racked between 
these two great loves; how the faithful soul was 
tossed between these two great central fears— 
that of paining her father and that of losing her 
lover, Turn which way she would, she saw only 





anguish and dismay and disloyalty to one or the 
other of the two who were as dear to her as life 
itself. And it had come on her so suddenly! It 
had been the thunder-bolt out of a clear sky, falling 
without warning cloud or dim foretelling gloom. 
Her mother’s awful death itself had not been more 
appalling, more unexpected, than this strange an- 
nouncement of her father’s that she must give up 
her lover. Not half an hour ago and she felt 
that her love at least was as safe and solid as the 
very earth itself,and now had come the earth- 
quake and ruin and desolation everywhere! 

“Then you do not love me, Stella? Ah, well, 
I must inure myself to woe !” 

Mr. Branscombe sighed deeply, leaning his 
glossy, well-brushed head with pensive grace on 
his white and scented hand. 

“Yes, papa, Ido. Ido! You know thatI do!” 
she answered, kneeling down by him as she used 
to kneel by her mother. ‘ But I love Cyril too. 
Why may I not keep you both ?” 

“Impossible, Stella—impossible, my child. No 
man can serve two masters, and you must make 
your choice between us. You can not have both 
father and lover—at least not now and in their 
entirety.” 

He spoke in a slow, deep, measured voice, in 
which he was wont to repeat his poetry, and 
which to Stella expressed the ideal of pathos, 
truth, and earnestness. 

“Say exactly what you mean and wish, papa,” 
she cried, the look of pain on his face deepening 
into one of absolute terror. It was almost as if 
this beloved father, representative of all human 
nobleness as he was, had suddenly become trans- 
formed from his accustomed self, and had taken 
upon himself something strange and dreadful; 
as if the guardian angel in whose care she had 
trusted—the god whose grace she had prayed to 
win, and thought to have found—had turned from 
her with an angry countenance, and had become 
her cruel enemy and her implacable judge. 

“T mean, my dear, that you must postpone 
your marriage with this young man—at least for 
the immediate present,” said Mr, Branscombe, 
softening his voice, but thinking it as well to go 
straight to the point, and thus spare further ago- 
nies of doubt. 

“Not marry him in August?” asked Stella. 
“Cyril will wait,” she added. “There is no need 
to marry till he has received his appointment, and 
just before he sails. Iam sure he will wait,” 
she said, speaking as if a load had been taken 
from her, and, as she spoke, laying her hand in her 
father’s with a fond, almost protecting, gesture. 

“And you would break my heart in Septem- 
ber, say, if you refrain from doing so in August ?” 
he said, reproachfully. ‘“ You would leave me, 
Stella, in my terrible loneliness, while you made 
your own happiness with another ?—and leave 
me with such unnecessary haste! I shall soon 
die!” he sighed, laying his hand on his heart. 
“My days are numbered. Would youadvance by 
so much the fatal hour ?—you, my daughter, my 
Stella !” 

“Papa, you are not ill, are you? I did not 
know that you were ill!” cried Stella, kissing his 
hands as this new fear overwhelmed her with 
fresh agony. 

“Cyril is young,” continued Mr. Branscombe, 
not heeding the interruption or the caress, and 
only careful to work the profitable vein on which 
he had struck. ‘ You will not have long to wait. 
My days, my Stella, will not be many, for my heart 
is broken, and my health destroyed forever. I 
ask you only to stay with me—your only parent 
now !—for the few months, or even weeks it may 
be, remaining to me; not to leave me to be tend- 
ed by hirelings in my last hour; to stay with me, 
my child, and close my eyes when I shall depart, 
as she whom we both love has already gone. 
should like to have your sweet face about my dy- 
ing pillow—the last thing on which my failing 
sight should rest. I should like to go straight 
from my own dear child on earth to the sainted 
spirit of her mother in heaven, from my earthly 
Stella to my soul’s best purified star !” 

He said all this with mournful eyes delicately 
wet, and again raised devoutly to the ceiling of 
the room. His air of poetic resignation and ele- 
gant despair would have been transparent enough 
to all but.a child who had been born and brought 
up in the faith of filial worship and the belief in 
paternal perfection. But it told with Stella as he 
meant it to tell. Her critical faculty had not dared 
to plumb or measure yet her father’s sincerity. 

“Papa! papa! don’t talk like this!” she cried, 
weeping passionately. “It breaks my heart to 
hear you.” 

“Mine is broken already,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with that pathetic patience, that quiet 
resignation to despair, that pensive allusion to 
unknown burdens, which touches the sympathies 
of the young more deeply than anything in the 
world besides. 

“No, no, papa. You have years of life and 
beautiful work before you—years! years!” she 
said, clinging to him. 

“ Ah, my sweet, fond, trustful child, how youth 
and love deceive themselves !” he answered, strok- 
ing her hair with tender love—the melancholy 
caress of illimitable sorrow. “A very few months 
will see the light of this world quenched for me, 
and my eyes opened to the glories above. See! 
I ask from you so little, my Stella,” he went on, 
in a pleading voice that was to his daughter as 
if a king had knelt at the feet of a beggar. 
“What do I sue for? Only that you should hold 
my hand during that fateful passage of my soul— 
only that you should sit by my bedside while I 
pass away, receive my last sigh, and close my 
eyes when I am gone. Is this much to demand 
from out the rich treasure of a daughter’s love ? 
—so much to take away from a long life of hap- 
piness as a tribute to a father’s worth? In a 
very short time I shall be in the grave, and you 
will be free to marry your young husband. I 
shall be out of your path, and you will have no 
obstruction to your wishes. It will not last long, 





my Stella—not long! not long! The year of 
your mourning for your beloved mother will not 
have passed before I, your father, am laid by her 
side, And during that year of mourning would 
you have the heart—or the heartlessness—my 
child, to deck yourself in your bridal array, and 
forget her who gave you life, in the mad pleasure 
of the world, the giddy round of bridal festivi- 
ties? I can not think so meanly of my Stella— 
of her mother’s child.” 

“Papa, all that you say seems so sad and so 
beautiful while you speak—but Cyril! poor, poor 
Cyril !” said Stella, weeping afresh. 

“Choose, then, as your heart dictates,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, very tenderly, and in the manner of 
one who suddenly abandons all argument and per- 
suasion. “T would put no force on you. If Ido 
not win the little sacrifice I have demanded from 
the plenitude of your love, and with the approba- 
tion of your conscience, I do not want it from any 
other motive. Marry, then, my Stella, and be hap- 
py. I will do my best without you—do my best 
to find my comfort in the knowledge of your 
young joy, and to bear with the dignity of a man 
and the resignation of a Christian the disappoint- 
ment of my hopes, the wreck of my love, and the 
few days of sorrow still left tome. But, O God!” 
he cried, with a burst of anguish, “ that it should 
have come to this !—that my child, my own be- 
loved and idolized child—my star, my little Stella, 
should desert me for a stranger, and make her 
happiness out of my despair !” 

Iie turned away, then suddenly crossed his 
arms on the table, laid his head on them as if 
bowed down with anguish, and burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears, 

“Papa! oh darling, dearest, beloved papa, do 
not cry! do not be so unhappy !” said Stella, try- 
ing to force his face from his arms; but the pa- 
ternal spine was strong, and she could not stir it. 
“Papa, you are breaking my heart,” she contin- 
ued. “Look up, dearest papa! do look at me! 
Oh, I can not bear this!” she said, as his tears 
and convulsive sobs grew heavier and more ago- 
nized, “I would rather die than see you like 
this. Papa, dear papa, I will not leave you. 
Look up, and do not break my heart in this 
dreadful way. I can not bear it. Papa, hear 
me; I will not marry to leave you alone.” 

The die was cast, and her promise registered : 
her father had won the game. 

“God bless you, my beloved child !” he sobbed, 
as he lifted up his face, and took the girl to his 
heart. ‘ Now I know my daughter once more— 
the star of my home—my one sole treasure left !” 

“Only be happy, darling papa, and I shall not 
mind for anything,” cried Stella, strung for the 
moment by the exaltation of her martyrdom to 
the poetry and nobleness of sacrifice. Then the 
smoke of the incense cleared, and the flame died 
down, as she remembered all that this martyrdom 
included. 

“My poor Cyril, I have broken your heart!” 
she sobbed. 

Crushed down by her pain, she sank at her fa- 
ther’s well-shod, dainty feet, as a devotee might 
have sunk before the altar of Moloch when the 
decree of passing the beloved through the fire had 
gone forth. 

“My love,” said her father, raising her, and 
kissing her forehead with paternal solemnity, 
“you have been Cyril’s good angel in that you 
have given him an opportunity for the exercise of 
spiritual grace, for which he ought to bless and 
thank you on his knees. It is not every day that 
such grand moments come into our lives. Our 
best benefactor is he who allows us occasion for 
the cultivation of our highest nature and our no- 
blest self.” 

And Stella, in her innocence, did not turn the 
mirror round, nor ask herself why, if it were such 
a boon that Cyril should have this occasion of 
spiritual grace through the gift of sorrow—this 
opportunity of virtue and the cultivation of his 
highest self by the way of sacrifice—it had not 
been as valuable for her father. Surely, if she 
had dared to reflect, and been able to see, it would 
have been more in accordance with his professed 
system of self-culture had he appropriated to 
himself this opportunity of ethical improvement, 
instead of giving it to another who would not 
value it. A young fellow like Cyril, content to 
live on that unidealized moral plane where to 
speak the truth and have no fear of man, to be 
brave and loyal, cheerful and generous, sincere in 
soul and pure in heart, considerate for others and 
self-respectful for himself, made about the sum of 
his private decalogue, was not likely to be grate- 
ful for this kind of supersensual martyrdom, nor, 
indeed, very likely to profit by it. Many a man’s 
morality has been wrecked before now by such a 
trial as this; and Cyril had yet to prove the qual- 
ity of his, and show by experience whether it would 
bear the strain put on it by Mr. Branscombe, or 
break down into hopeless ruin and collapse. 

But the poor girl thought none of these things. 
She was not near the region of clear-sighted un- 
derstanding where her father was concerned. 
And by her blindness her pain was lessened by at 
least one pang, in that she did not suspect the 
hollowness of all these high-sounding principles 
for which she suffered—in that she had not dared 
to imagine that her god was only a mountebank 
playing a part on a gilded stage, or that the daz- 
zling veil of her prophet hid deformity, not su- 
perhuman radiance and beauty. Her father was 
still to her the supreme, and in obeying him she 
was emphatically obeying the higher law, and do- 
ing her noblest duty. 

All the same her heart was sore for her young 
lover and for herself, and the anguish of her 
martyrdom was hard to bear. 








CHAPTER X. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


NaTuRALLY it was more difficult to convince Cyr- 
il than it had been to persuade Stella, that this 
renunciation of the lover in favor of the father 
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was righteous, just, and holy. And the young 
fellow had to run the gauntlet of many well-de- 
livered blows because he could not see, and would 
not acknowledge, that father’s superior claims. 
He had to submit to the accusations of selfish- 
ness and egotism, according to the invariable 
rule of the selfish and egotistic; of inability to 
rise to the sublime height of duty, that stern Voice 
of God which we ought all to obey like little chil- 
dren at the mother’s knee; of moral coarseness ; 
and finally of greed, Stella’s portion, coming to 
her through her mother, being of manifest im- 
portance to a man whose sole actual inheritance 
that he could touch and handle was just one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. 

And when Mr. Branscombe blew this poisoned 
little needle from between his fine thin mobile 
lips he did more execution with it than with any 
other, as, indeed, he had foreseen ; and by mak- 
ing Cyril furiously angry he put him in the wrong, 
and forced him to apologize. 

On his part Mr. Branscombe was as cool as an 
ice cave in a glacier. All these hard things were 
said with the quietest and most gentleman-like 
air of philosophic impartiality possible to be im- 
agined. Nota trace of passion reduced the ques- 
tion to one of individual antagonism, or lowered 
the lofty standard of abstract morality by which 
he measured the right and wrong of the propo- 
sition. His accusations were all based on fact, 
not feeling, and were provable by mathematical 
demonstration ; and when he said things which 
were as hard as iron and as sharp as steel, his 
voice was so calm, his intonation so measured, 
his manner so refined, that Cyril was often more 
bewildered than indignant. 

More than once he asked himself, with boyish 
doubt of his own heart, had Mr. Branscombe re- 
ally the nobler insight, and was he himself just 
a headstrong youth, governed solely by selfish 
passion, and incapable of a higher morality? 
Yet he could not quite come to this view of him- 
self, try as hard as he would to be honest and 
candid, and for all that he was to some degree 
infected by the family cult paid to the family 
Apollo. He could not quite confess that he was so 
much of a low-minded ruffian as Mr. Branscombe 
made out—always by logical deduction from gen- 
eral principles, and when the sense of a wordy 
periphrasis had to be crystallized into an adjec- 
tive and a noun—because he wanted to marry 
Stella according to their engagement, even though 
this marriage should take her from her father. 
It was the law of life, he argued. Birds leave 
their nests, and sons their mothers; daughters 
make new homes for themselves with other sons 
taken from other mothers ; and so the thing goes 
on all the world over. What, then, was there 
specially shameful and ignoble in this very natu- 
ral desire of his to make Stella his wife accord- 
ing to her promise? Grant that it did include 
her elegant father’s domestic loneliness—that it 
necessitated a housekeeper, and perhaps an aman- 
uensis: some one must suffer ; and Cyril, strong 
in youth and love and all the hope of his great 
joy, did not see why that some one should be 

imself. No; doing his best to be candid, he 
could not see it, though certainly not for want of 
Mr. Branscombe’s strenuous and unabashed ef- 
forts to enlighten him. 

Meanwhile, between the two, poor Stella was 
morally in the position of those savage brides 
who, carried off with violence by their husbands, 
and defended with brutality by their kinsmen, 
run great risk of being torn to pieces between 
those who try to take and those who will not let 
go. It was a terrible position for her, in truth, 
and her heart was nearly broken in her endeavor 
to reconcile these two irreconcilable affections, 
and obey these two opposing duties. 

When Cyril, with all a young lover’s passionate 
despair, besought her to keep her engagement and 
marry him as she had promised, when he urged 
on her his love, his sorrow, his ruined life, the sa- 
credness of her vows, the destruction of his whole 
future if she fell away from him, and clinched 
all by appeals to her dead mother’s memory, and 
reminders of how she had always countenanced 
and upheld this love, the poor girl felt that this 
was indeed her duty, this her truest religion, and 
that nothing ought to stand between her and his 
rescue from destruction. When her father, in 
his measured, mournful voice, spoke in poetic 
language of his broken heart, Ais speedy death, 
of which he was sorrowfully certain (and yet why 
should it be sorrowful ?—would it not be his re- 
lease, and her recovery of freedom ?); when he 
reminded her that the sacrifice which he asked 
of her was only for so short a time—so little to 
lose, and so much to give; when he too spoke of 
her mother up there in heaven, she whose whole 
life had been one of love and duty and devotion 
to him, and whose example should be her guide— 
then her heart turned to him, to this poor papa 
who was so good, so beautiful, so superior, such 
a genius; and she felt that Cyril must be patient, 
and consent to wait cheerfully, as she had prom- 
ised. It was only right and just. They were 
young, and poor papa was not. They owed more 
to him than even to each other, and they could 
be true and faithful and loving even though they 
were not to be married just yet. It was their 
duty. Sacrifice is nobler than self-seeking. They 
must forego their happiness now, that they might 
take it with a clearer conscience when the time 
should come naturally and without wrong-doing. 

Slowly the oscillating balance of her mind in- 
clined more and more this way. Her promise, al- 
ways insisted on by her father, had already been 
given, as we know. Gradually it became clear as 
daylight to her that this was the right thing to 
do—the thing which the higher law commanded, 
and which her mother would have approved. She 
forgot that mother’s anxiety that the marriage 
should take place even before the day originally 
fixed on. She had not understood the true sig- 
nificance of her desire then, and she saw it no 
more clearlynow. She only remembered the one 
great lesson of her life, and by this she sought 





to shape her own. And as she grew more con- 
vinced of the righteousness of her renunciation, 
she gained that strength which comes from dis- 
tinctness of belief, and was able to stand with 
less turmoil of soul by her desolating decision. 

It made no difference to her when Augusta La- 
trobe, at Cyril’s prayer, came to Rose Hill to urge 
his claims and advise her to marry. Poor Cyril! 
it was once more, as so often before, the straw 
caught at by the drowning man. He remembered 
Mrs. Latrobe’s kind manner and odd advice in 
the conservatory, before the awful catastrophe 
of Mrs. Branscombe’s death had thrown all into 
such dire confusion, and he went to the Laurels, 
as almost the last chance left him. Fortunately 
for him, he met her just as she was leaving the 
house with her boy, setting out for their afternoon’s 
walk. For Mrs. Morshead, though rich, would not 
allow her daughter to have either a maid for her- 
self or a nurse for the boy. Mothers who had 
children should look after them themselves, she 
used to say, sourly, and women who chose to go 
and marry men without sixpence could not expect 
maids and things when they came back as pau- 
pers with families to their old homes. 

So, by meeting her there alone, Cyril was able 
to open his heart, and ask her assistance in the 
forlorn hope that he was leading against Mr. 
Branscombe, without let or hindrance, or spiteful 
remark from the terrible old woman, who was 
thus kept happily out of the matter. 

“T knew it,” said Augusta. ‘I was sure that 
this would come. I told you as much in the con- 
servatory that day when I advised you to marry 
—at least this was what I meant. Do you re- 
member ?” 

“Yes; but I did not understand what you did 
mean; and Stella would not have consented to 
marry me secretly, even if I had asked her,” said 
Cyril. 

“No, I know that she would not, for I said 
much the same to her as I did to you. But she 
saw no rocks ahead, poor dear! and was half in- 
clined to quarrel with me for my wickedness, only 
that she is too good to quarrel with any one. I 
am sorry for you both, Mr. Ponsonby—for you, 
because the happiness of your youth is destroyed, 
and for her, because she is sacrificing both you 
and herself to such a mere bit of humbug as Mr. 
Branscombe. It is the true given for the untrue.” 

“Oh!” said Cyril, still under the influence of 
the family worship. 

“Surely you do not mean to say that you be- 
lieve in Mr. Branscombe!” said Augusta, sudden- 
ly stopping and facing the young fellow, her clear 
gray eyes looking into his with as much amuse- 
ment as surprise. “The most transparent old 
humbug in the place! the merest fop and twad- 
dler flattered into thinking himself a genius. 
Why, Mr. Ponsonby, you surely do not believe in 
him ?” she said again. 

“Up to now I have,” he answered. 

“ And now he shows himself in his true colors 
as utterly selfish and unfeeling,” said Augusta, 
“But he has done nothing which I, who know 
him, would not have expected of him.” 

“He is certainly acting selfishly and cruelly 
just now,” said Cyril. “It is all a puzzle to me.” 

“To me none; for he is doing only as he has 
done all his life,” answered the widow. Then 
she added, in a voice of inquiry, “I have often 
wondered what darling Mrs. Branscombe did real- 
ly think. She was a woman of far too much good 
sense to be taken in by him, I am sure; but how 
beautifully she behaved! She was never heard 
to say a word, nor seem even to look as if she 
saw through him, as she must have done. I used 
to think there were more martyrs in life than 
have gone to the stake when she showed his 
hideous daubs and played his atrocious music as 
sweetly as if it had all been true art instead of 
the awful stuff it is. What an angel she was! 
but what a thousand pities that she ever married 
that wretched creature! He was no more worthy 
of her than if he had been a Cherokee Indian; 
and not so much, for a Cherokee Indian would 
have been at least a man, and Mr. Branscombe is 
not.” 

And by the time that Augusta had delivered 
herself of this last astounding philippic, which 
made Cyril hot all over, they had come to Rose 
Hill, when her mission of wise counsel began. 

She could do nothing. Stella wept, as a loving 
girl naturally would when discussing such a tre- 
mendous matter as this sacrifice was to her; but 
she said that she had thought it all out, and had 
come to this decision as the best if not the hap- 
piest thing to do. She had prayed for guidance, 
and she had received the assurance of this direc- 
tion. It was a terrible ‘rial for them all, but it 
was right, and her conscience upheld her in her 
sorrow. 

“My dear, nothing in the world is so fallacious 
as conscience,” said that graceless widow, whose 
rule of right was common-sense. ‘ Reason the 
thing out fairly, and you will find that common- 
sense is dead against you. Sentiment—and false 
sentiment too—is all that you have on your side. 
You have let your mind get heated and excited 
so that you do not see things as they are. Be- 
lieve me, you are acting foolishly and wrongly. 
Remember that you owe something to Cyril as 
well as to your father, and you made your first 
promise to him.” 

“ But it is better for Cyril to suffer than to do 
wrong,” said Stella. “He is unhappy now, poor 
darling, but I am sure that in his heart he feels 
I am doing right. He knows that I do not love 
him less because I feel it to be my duty to keep 
with poor papa for a few months or years— 
while he wants me and can not do without me.” 

“You will repent it,” said Augusta. “TI tell 
you again you are acting not only foolishly but 
wrongly, as all you enthusiasts always do.” 

“My conscience tells me I am right,” said 
Stella, with mournful constancy ; and the widow, 
who was sacrificing her own life’s happiness to 
her idea of duty, knew that it was useless to say 
more, 





It was waste of time to try to move Stella 
from this position. 

It was not by nor for herself that she had 
judged. It was the voice of that Divine guid- 
ance for which she had prayed that spoke in 
her, and she would be doubly criminal were she 
to be false to its teaching. She loved Cyril bet- 
ter than her life, but not better than God, and 
love was less than the Divine will. And by the 
decree of this Divine will she owed her first duty 
to her father. If he forbade the marriage to 
take place yet awhile, and wanted her to live with 
him for another year or so,she must obey him. 
She would be sinful else. 

One other person agreed with her, and only 
one. This was Hortensia Lyon, next to Augusta 
her greatest friend; perhaps now, when Augusta 
had gone over so boldly to Mammon and self- 
seeking, she might call her quite her greatest and 
dearest and nearest. Hortensia—a pretty, large- 
eyed, delicately featured little creature, with a 
Puritan air and a Quaker-like head, slender as a 
willow wand, dreamy, unpractical, and interpene- 
trated with moral heroism and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice—Hortensia upheld her, and said that she 
was doing grandly, nobly, virtuously. And when 
we are inclined to one way more than to another, 
a child’s applause will uphold us where the con- 
demnation of a sage will scarcely shake. 

Stella was greatly cheered by what Hortensia 
said. The two voices of conscience speaking in 
harmony made a grand chord that vibrated 
through her very soul. They carried the day 
against Augusta’s tinkling cymbal of wordly wis- 
dom, and finally the question was settled. Duty 
triumphed over love ; the way of sacrifice was en- 
tered on rather than that of happiness ; her fa- 
ther’s need was more powerful than her lover’s 
loss; and the desolation of the former was more 
pitiful than the despair of the latter. Stella 
turned her face from the pleasant garden where 
life was to have been one long summer’s day of 
love and joy, and accepted the stony path of vir- 
tue and renunciation. The scale of duty settled 
down firmly, and the balance no longer oscillated. 
She said, ‘“‘ No, we must wait,” for the last time ; 
and then the curtain fell on Cyril’s departure 
from Highwood, still engaged, but with her mar- 
riage indefinitely postponed. At any rate, it was 
postponed until that no far distant time when 
Mr. Branscombe should die of his broken heart 
and secret malady, as he faithfully promised that 
he would. 

So now there were three broken hearts instead 
of one. And of these three Stella was upheld by 
the consciousness of well-doing; Mr. Branscombe 
had the tremendous strength given by that kind 
of egotism which justifies itself through belief 
in its own superiority to all the surrounding 
world; while Cyril, who had neither the con- 
sciousness of well-doing nor the strength of ego- 
tism to support him, was the victim of both, and 
undeniably the one most to be pitied of the three. 

But he neither cut his throat nor had brain-fe- 
ver, as perhaps, had he been the ideal lover of 
romance, he should have done or had. He went 
back to London quietly and like a gentleman, not 
taking the world into his confidence by any eccen- 
tric demonstrations of grief on the platform, yet, 
all the same, feeling more desolate, more ship- 
wrecked, than he once believed he ever could 
have felt. 

Meanwhile Stella, listening to her father’s po- 
etry, and playing over her music at Rose Hill, fur- 
tively wiped away the tears that would fall, try as 
she would to strangle them in her throat before 
they mounted to her eyes. As Cyril did not see 
these tears, he could scarcely give her credit for 
them, and more than once he surprised in him- 
self a certain strain of bitterness when he thought 
of her choice, and how she had thrown him over 
for the father whose immense superiority he was 
beginning to question. But whenever he did 
come face to face with that strain he checked it 
as if it had been a mortal sin. Whatever else he 
lost, he would not lose his faith in her, he used to 
say to himself, “the noblest girl in the world,” 
as Hortensia Lyon had called her, when finally 
the coup de grace had been given to love, and to 
all love’s sweet fond weakness, and the cross of 
duty, self-sacrifice, and daily martyrdom had been 
preferred instead. Yes, she was the noblest- 
minded girl in the world, and the dearest, thought 
poor Cyril, with faithful constancy and loving 
reverence, and whatever happened, he would keep 
to this faith as to a precious and inalienable 
amulet. 

Alike in the loftiness of their principles, espe- 
cially so far as these affected Cyril, nothing could 
be more unlike in character than these two friends, 
Stella Branscombe and Hortensia Lyon. Stella 
was, aS we have seen, pre-eminently a good girl, 
conscientious, honorable, dutiful, unselfish, but 
she was also pre-eminently natural and human. 
She liked fun as well as the Misses Pennefather, 
say, though her fun was somewhat different from 
theirs; she had a merry smile and a merry laugh 
when she did smile and laugh—which had not 
been of late; she was by no means indifferent 
to dress, but thought the choice of a color, the 
cut of a sleeve, matters demanding careful con- 
sideration ; she honored principles, but she was 
sweetly weak to persons, and, in a word, she was 
feminine and concrete, where Hortensia was spir- 
itualized and abstract, or rather, it should be 
said, where Hortensia tried to make herself be- 
lieve that she was spiritual and abstract. 

Hortensia was one of whom those who loved 
her said she was too good for this world, and 
those who did not said she gave herself airs, and 
thought herself better than anybody else. Mr. 
Branscombe had written an ode in her honor, 
wherein he compared her to a lily, a daisy, a dove, 
and a fawn; and Mrs. Morshead used to call her 
“that affected little jade,” and express her long- 
ing to improve her manners and morals by a good 
shaking. She was not always quite the same 
person, having already had various ideals in her 
mind to which she morally dressed. At present 





her pose was that of Evangeline and other Puri- 
tan maidens, of whom the ideal went to the ex- 
treme of self-suppression, a standard of life so 
lofty as to be practically unattainable, passion- 
less purity, maidenly reserve, womanly and enno- 
bling influences. She was just at the age when 
girls put out their sensibilities like feelers, trying 
for their proper pabulum, their appointed path. 
She talked a great deal of every woman having 
her assigned mission, and her soul’s pain at this 
moment was that she had not found hers. She 
sometimes said that she would make herself a 
hospital nurse, and sometimes that she would go 
to Girton and take honors in classics and mathe- 
matics. Sometimes she was all for taking up a 
neglected district in London, which she would 
cleanse and purify and make into a little oasis of 
virtue and modesty by the simple force of her 
presence, the power of her exhortations; then 
she thought that she would write a book-—only 
she did not quite know on what subject or how 
to begin, nor was she always sure of her spelling, 
while her syntax was decidedly shaky; then she 
talked over the feasibility of her going into a 
school where she would teach girls younger than 
herself such problems of life and morals as she 
herself had mastered. Preaching to navvies was 
a prospect that at one time allured her; keeping 
a night-school for ploughboys was another; go- 
ing out to India on the Zenana mission was one 
dream of her idle hours; studying medicine was 
another. It was the seething time of her men- 
tal life, and she was always in a state of unrest; 
but she was sincere, if rather silly, and she had 
not yet tried falling in love. Indeed, she pro- 
claimed herself one of nature’s vestals, inasmuch 
as she thought love a very dreadful matter, 
and girls who liked men very reprehensible and 
extraordinary. She could not understand how 
any nice girl could possibly like one man better 
than all women; and evén her old bosom-friend 
Stella Branscombe had dropped down many de- 
grees when first her engagement to Cyril Ponson- 
by had been made known. By her renunciation 
she had risen even higher than she stood before, 
and Hortensia welcomed her back to continual 
celibacy as a kind of strayed lamb restored to the 
fold of maidenly right-mindedness. For all this 
she was not consciously affected; she was only 
self-seeking and dissatisfied. 

Her present attitude was, as has been said, 
that of intense quietness of life and moral self- 
restraint, and her main mission was to influence 
her cousin Randolph Mackenzie to take orders. 
“Woman’s rightful work was just this kind of 
thing,” she said. It was influence, not authority ; 
passivity, not action; and to make a splendid fel- 
low of six foot two content himself with a coun- 
try curacy, where he would have perhaps three 
hundred bucolic souls of all ages to look after, 
was the worthy object of her ambition. 

It was through this cousin Randolph Macken- 
zie that Cyril Ponsonby had known Highwood 
and Stella Branscombe. The two young men 
were the Orestes and Pylades of their set, fast 
friends and sworn chums, and had come down 
to this pretty place on the outskirts of the mount- 
ain district for the Long of one year and the 
Short of another, by which all the mischief had 
been done, and the present sorrow brought about. 
For if Randolph Mackenzie had not thought his 
cousin Hortensia an interesting little thing, with 
all her odd fancies and quaint demureness, he 
would not have spent his vacations at Highwood, 
and Cyril would not have known Stella Brans- 
combe ; would not have fallen in love with her, 
nor would she with him; would not have gained 
her parents’ consent to a marriage which had 
more prospective brilliancy than present solidity ; 
would not have been thrown overboard by Mr. 
Branscombe when his good Matilda died, and he 
wanted to keep Stella to himself; and would not, 
therefore, have been knocking about London at 
this moment with the sad patience of a man whose 
life has lost its meaning, and to whom no vio- 
lence nor raving can bring relief; would not have 
thought his youth, his strength, his manhood, his 
health, his ambition, of no present avail, and only 
of future blessing when fate should have com- 
fortably disposed of Mr. Frederick Branscombe, 
and have thus made Stella free. 

Meanwhile Hortensia bade her friend be of 
good cheer. She had done what was right, and 
the right knows no recoil of sorrow—she had 
sacrificed herself for her father, and what could 
she have done better than this ? 

“She could have married in spite of her father, 
and that would have been better,” said Augusta 
Latrobe, when Hortensia propounded her lofty 
theorem. “She owed it to herself and Cyril Pon- 
sonby, and in my opinion she has been very silly, 
very weak, and absurdly sentimental.” ; 

“Oh, Mrs. Latrobe, I wonder how you can say 
such things!” said Hortensia, with not very flat- 
tering surprise. “I think she has been sublime.” 

“Very likely you do,” answered Augusta, cool- 
ly. “But that does not prove her wise because 
you are foolish. You are just a couple of senti- 
mental school-girls together, and one makes the 
other more ridiculous than she need be. Self- 
sacrifice is all very well up to a certain point, but 
beyond that itis wrong. And Stella’s goes beyond 
that point.” 

“ For her father!” repeated Hortensia. 

“For a selfish old fop,” said Augusta. “Father 
or not, he is nothing but that—a very selfish, vain 
old man !” 

“Oh!” said Hortensia again 

Since that ode written in her honor she too had 
accepted the family myth, and joined in the family 
worship. ‘“ How can you speak of such a man as 
Mr. Branscombe like this? He is a genius, a real 
inspired genius.” 

“He has had wit enough to persuade you and 
others that he is,” said Augusta. “ And that is 
the cleverest thing about him that I know. As 
for real talent he has no more than that dragon- 
fly, and not so much; for the dragon-fly knows 
what he can do and what he can not; and what 
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Lyon was; and why Hor- 
tensia sighed when she 
contrasted Stella’s elegant 
father with her own. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“WITH HEART AND HAND.” 


“* AnD you have believed 
this? For more than a 
year you have believed 
this of Theo—you who 
knew her ?” 

Captain Leslie asked the 
question with a passion he 
tried in vain to subdue, as 
he stood facing Angel 
Derham in her own draw- 
ing-room, a week after 
Theo’s visit to Brighton. 

“There was nothing 
else we could believe,” 
Angel answered, sadly; 
“and it was Theo herself 
who told us all—all I’ve 
told you.” 
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Angel had so long been 
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from the first he was interested in me, and I won- 
dered; and one night—it was at the Aquarium— 
he teld me; and then, oh, Jack, what could I 
think of except sparing them? And then Angel 
could—” 

“ How could it affect Angel ?” 

“ Angel!” she echoed, pushing the hair from 
her dazed eyes. “Did I say Angel? Mother 
was so happy, Jack—so happy! And he is so 
dear to her—her little son. And father could 
not claim her—dare not, ever. And, oh! the 
nights were so hard and troubled then, Jack, 
while I wondered—I mean I dared not think in 
the day, while they were with me. Was I wrong, 
Jack? You will know, as mother will. I did 
not. He was my own father, and he had to sac- 
rifice— Why do you look at me so?” 

“JT was only thinking, dear,” he said, though 
he had thought many other things, “how good 
a day it will be when I take you home again.” 

“Home? To mother? Oh, Jack, I dare not. 
I could not keep my father’s secret if I saw her.” 

“No,” he answered, gravely, his brows knit 
with pain to think what the keeping of this se- 
cret had been to the girl, of the life of conceal- 
ment for the father and daughter, and, most of 
all, Theo’s bearing suspicion from those she her- 
self could love so intensely. “Have you friends 
here ?” he asked, involuntarily, as he pictured her 
life. 

“No; we could not make friends. Remember 
how my father was changed, and what a rest it 
was to him to drop his disguise. But,” Theo 
added, with her old bright smile, “many people 
have been kind to us, and Hardy has been such 
a comfort.” 

“ For quite long enough,” Jack said, “the bur- 
den of this secret has been borne alone, and the 
loneliness is slowly killing you. Does any plant 
live when shut from the sun? You not only dare 
not see those you love, but you know that they 
believe a lie of you. Oh, my Theo, it is in my 
hands now, and you have only to rest. We shall 
soon be at home, and the dear mother—” 

“Oh, Jack, no,” came the piteous cry once 
more, “ You are stronger than I, and if you say 
it, I am afraid. Leave me here. It is safer for 
me here. They must not know I owe Angel so 
much. It was all she had, and she gave it so 
willingly, so lovingly; and when I have repaid 
it— What, Jack? They must know? Oh no. 
The old home at the rectory is so blessed, and if 
they know—I—oh, Jack, I can not see you. Am 
I fainting ?” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DEAD PAST. 


“ Ang they come ?” the rector cries, letting the 
lawn gate slam behind him in his eagerness to 
ask this question of Angel, who comes quickly 
from the house to meet him, holding by the hand 
his little boy, and chatting with May and Elsie, 
their cheeks aglow and their eyes bright with 
expectation. 

“ Not yet, papa,” the answer comes ; “ but from 
the paddock we can see a horse.” 

“ And horseman,” Angel adds, “and he looks 
like Rex; but I don’t know how that can be.” 

“TI do, my dear,” the rector answers, cheerily. 
“When I reached the Manor I sent my horse on 
to the station by one of the squire’s men, fearing 
the carriage would be filled, and not wishing any 
one to walk.” 

“Except yourself,” says Angel, in her ready, 
appreciative way. “And how fast you must have 
come, Mr. Sterne.” 

“Yes; I was so fearful of not being at home 
before them. I could not hurry away from the 
sick-room, of course, but I certainly could upon 
the way. Though the poor squire’s illness pre- 
vented my going to France for Theo and your 
aunt, I was determined to be here to meet them. 
Your husband has been a famous substitute for 
me upon the journey, but I felt that even you 
could not be so here. What a good fellow he 
was to so promptly and willingly—more than 
willingly—do that for me, and for my wife, and 
for Theo !” 

“ And,” added Angel, smiling the old sweet 
smile, “for himself.” Then there is a shout from 
the little girls who stand upon the turf bank 
watching, and the gate is fastened open, and Mr. 
Sterne notices that Angel’s cheeks flush and her 
eyes dance, as if this were a lover riding so swift- 
ly toward her, and not a husband of nine whole 
months. 

“They are coming,” Rex Derham cries, when 
he catches sight of the watching faces, as if his 
coming were nothing save as a herald; but his 
eyes, when they fall upon his wife, hold a silent 
precious greeting which she understands. 

“They will be here in precisely ten minutes,” 
he goes on presently, smiling at every one’s ex- 
citement, while he himself obliviously shakes 
hand a second time with the rector, holding 
Angel’s right hand fast in his left. 

“Ten minutes!” echoes Angel, and turns and 
flies to the house, once more to step through the 
open window and see that the long flower-laden 
table holds everything that Theo likes, and, to her 
husband’s great astonishment, scarcely noticing 
that they follow her. The thought and care that 
Angel has expended on this one meal would have 
sufficed for quite a hundred meals, and the thought 
and care seem still unending. 

“You are to dispense with dinner,” she says 
to Rex, far too deeply burdened with responsibil- 
ity to turn and look at him. 
Theo, we thought, to sit through any ceremonious 
meal of different courses, after her journey ; and 
perhaps—after such an illness—she will fancy 
just what we don’t expect; so it is all laid at 
once, and tea, and it will seem homely and uacer- 
emonious and lazy—as Mr. Sterne did rot w .nd.” 

Mind! when the rector was goins od and 
round the table now, like a boy, to . vite sure 
that Theo’s favorite fruits were here ‘x their per- 
fection, and everything she used to like; for not 
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one of her tastes or whims or fancies is forgot- 
ten by those who love her so well, and have lost 
her for so long. 

“ Does it look right, Rex ?” 

“There must be more roses,” he answers, in a 
glad, prompt way, “and an especial one in Theo’s 
place. Then it will be perfection.” 

“My dear,” the rector says, as he passes out 
again through the open window, his boy now on 
his shoulder, his own face as beaming as the 
child’s, in spite of the gray hairs, “ you have done 
yourself the greatest credit to-night. And all the 
while your aunt Helen has been away you've 
seemed so naturally to take Theo’s old place.” 

“ Rex, have I—you heard?” she whispers, as 
they two follow, and he understands the earnest- 
ness of her tone. 

“Taken Theo’s old place? Indeed you have, 
my darling wife. Now for the roses.” 

“T declare,” the rector says, when they join 
him at the gate, “every one passing stops to ask 
for Theo. What is it in the girl that has made 
every one love her?” 

“ Perhaps,” suggests Angel, gently, “her own 
great power of loving.” And Rex knows, though 
he says nothing ; for sometimes he feels one reason 
no one else can feel for Theo’s deception, remem- 
bering how she had said on that last day, “If 
even my life were needed for her happiness, I 
would give it.” Then the questioning earnest- 
ness of that appeal direct to him, which was so 
strange from Theo’s lips, “ You understand, 
Rex ?” 

A thousand times had he recalled the words, 
simply because it was the only time she had ever 
called him by this name, but they have borne a 
deeper meaning since he has met Captain Leslie 
in France, and the memory of them now can bear 
no touch from others. 

Before any one has noticed how grave the young 
man’s face has grown, the carriage comes slowly 
through the gate, and though they all run with it 
up the sweet old rectory garden, even the children 
now forbear to utter their delight aloud, and curb 
as they can the excitement which has grown al- 
most unbearable. ; 

So on Theo’s coming home there is no glad ex- 
clamation such as welcomed Rex ; no rush of the 
children to her arms as it used to be, even when 
she came from the village; but from all—ah! 
such a greeting! 

And if the mother has tears in her eyes when 
she stands back to let them welcome Theo first, 
they make her smile none the less glad and tender 
when she herself puts her arms round her child, 
and gives her a wordless welcome only the mo- 
ther’s heart could give. 

And though the change in Theo is so plain to 
those who love her, they all think her beauty 
greater, sweeter, truer, than it had ever been; 
though they do not know, of course, that while 
the brilliant color of old times may come again, 
there will never come again that fatal brilliancy 
in the eyes which told how the girl recklessly, 
feverishly, defied her own suffering. 

In her new peace and happiness it is to Captain 
Leslie she turns involuntarily when her heart is 
fullest. And even here, where every one would 
serve her, she feels still the care that he has 
given her since they met—a care so womanly in 
its tenderness, so manly in its whole devotion. 

They none of them, except the children, will 
ever talk of this day afterward; but when in 
memory they look back upon it, they will not see 
the sorrows and perplexities of the dead past, be- 
cause it will shine as the fair sweet dawn of a new 
life. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
INTERVENTION. 


Tur more that Madame Potecki thought over 
the communication made to her by Natalie, the 
more alarmed she became. Her pupils received 
but a very mechanical sort of guidance that aft- 
ernoon. All through the “ One, two, three, four ; 
one, two, three, four,” she was haunted by an un- 
easy consciousness that her protests had not been 
nearly strong enough. The girl had not seemed 
in the least impressed by her counsel. And sup- 
pose this wild project were indeed carried out, 
might not she, that is, Madame Potecki, be re- 
garded as an accomplice if she remained silent 
and did not intervene ? 

On the other hand, although she and Ferdi- 
nand Lind were friends of many years’ standing, 
she had never quite got over a certain fear of 
him. She guessed pretty well what underlay that 
pleasant, plausible exterior of his. And she was 
not at all sure that if she went to Mr. Lind and 
told him that in such and such circumstances 
his daughter meant to go to America as the wife 
of George Brand, the first outburst of his anger 
might not fall on herself. She was an intermed- 
dler. What concern of hers was it? He might 
even accuse her of having connived at the whole 

ffair, especially during his absence in Phila- 
delphia. 

But, after all, the little Polish lady was exceed- 
ingly fond of this girl; and she resolved to go at 
all hazards and see whether something could not 
be done to put matters straight. She would call 
at the chambers in Lisle Street, and make sure of 
seeing Mr. Lind alone. She would venture to re- 
mind him that his daughter was grown up, a wo- 
man, not to be treated as a child, As she had 
been altogether on the father’s side in arguing 





with Natalie, so she would be altogether on the 
daughter’s side in making these representations 
to Mr. Lind. Perhaps some happy compromise 
would result. 

She was, however, exceedingly nervous when, 
on the following afternoon, she called at Lisle 
Street, and was preceded up stairs by the stout 
old German. In the room into which she was 
shown, Reitzei was seated. Reitzei received her 
very graciously ; they were old friends. But al- 
though Madame Potecki on ordinary occasions 
was fond of listening to the sound of her own 
voice, she seemed now quite incapable of saying 
anything. Reitzei had been fortunate enough to 
hear the new barytone sing at a private house on 
the previous evening; she did not even ask what 
impression had been produced. 

Then Mr. Lind came into the room, and Reitzei 
left. 

“ How do you do, Madame Potecki?” said he, 
somewhat curtly. 

She took it that he was offended because she 
had come on merely private affairs to his place 
of business ; and this did not tend to lessen her 
embarrassment. However, she made a brave 
plunge. 

“You are surprised,” she said, “to find me 
calling upon you here,are you not? Yes; but I 
will explain. You see, my dear friend, I wished 
to see you alone—” 

“Yes, yes, Madame Potecki. 
What is your news ?” 

“It is—about Natalie,” she managed to say; 
and then all the methods of beginning that she 
had studied went clean out of her mind, and she 
was reduced to an absolute silence. 

He did not seem in the least impatient. 

“Yes, about Natalie?” he repeated, taking up 
a paper-knife and beginning to write imaginary 
letters on the leather of the desk before him. 

“You will say to me, ‘ Why do you interfere ?” ” 
the little woman managed to say at last. “ Med- 
dlers do harm; they are not thanked. But then, 
my dear friend, Natalie is like my own child to 
me; for her what would I not do?” 

Mr. Lind could not fail to see that his visitor 
was very nervous and agitated: perhaps it was 
to give her time to compose herself that he said, 
leisurely : 

“Yes, Madame Potecki; I know that you and 
she are great friends, And it is a good thing 
that the child should have some one to keep her 
company; perhaps she is a little too much alone. 
Well, what do you wish to say about her? You 
run no risk with me. You will not be misunder- 
stood. I know you are not likely to say anything 
unkind about Natalie.” 

“Unkind!” she exclaimed; and now she had 
recovered herself somewhat. “Who could do 
that? Oh no, my dear friend. Oh no.” 

Here there was another awkward pause. 

“My dear Madame Potecki,” said Mr. Lind, 
with a smile, “shall I speak for you? You do 
not like to say what you have come to say. 
Shall I speak for you? This is it, is it not? 
You have become aware of that entanglement 
that Natalie has got into. Very well. Perhaps 
she has told you. Perhaps she has told you also 
that I have forbidden her to have any communica- 
tion with—well, let us speak frankly—Mr. Brand. 
Very well; you go with her to the South Ken- 
sington Museum; you meet Mr. Brand there. 
Naturally you think if that comes to my ears I 
shall suspect you of having planned the meeting ; 
and you would rather come and assure me that 
you had nothing to do with it. Is it so?” 

“ My dear friend,” said Madame Potecki, quick- 
ly, “I did not come to you about myself at all. 
What am I? What matters what happens to an 
old woman like me? It is not about myself—it 
is about Natalie—that I have come to you. Ah, 
the dear, beautiful child !—how can one see her 
unhappy and not try to do something? Why 
should she be unhappy? She is young, beauti- 
ful, loving; my dear friend, do you wonder that 
she has a sweetheart? And one who is so wor- 
thy of her, too: one who is not selfish, who has 
courage, who will be kind to her. Then I said 
to myself,‘ Ah, what a pity to have father and 
daughter opposed to each other!’ Why might 
not one step in and say, ‘Come and be friends. 
You love each other: do not have this coldness 
that makes a young heart so miserable.’ ” 

She had talked quickly and eagerly at last; 
she was trembling with excitement; she had her 
eyes fixed on his face to catch the first symptom 
of acquiescence. 

But, on the contrary, Mr. Lind remained quite 
impassive, and he said, coldly: 

“This is a different matter altogether, Madame 
Potecki. I do not blame you for interfering; 
but I must teil you at once that your interference 
is not likely to be of much use. You see, there 
are reasons which I can not explain to you, but 
which are very serious, why any proposal of mar- 
riage between Mr. Brand and Natalie is not to 
be entertained for a moment. The thing is quite 
impossible. Very well. She knows this; she 
knows that I wish all communication between 
them to cease; nevertheless she says she will see 
him every day until he goes. How can you won- 
der that she is unhappy? Is it not her own 
doing ?” 

“Tf she was in reality my child, that is not 
the way I would speak,” said the little woman, 
a 

“Unfortunately, my dear Madame Potecki,” 
said Mr. Lind, blandly, “I can not, as I say, ex- 
plain to you the reasons which make such a mar- 
riage impossible, or you yourself would say it was 
impossible. Very well, then. If you wish to do 
a service to your friend Natalie—if you wish to 
see her less unhappy—you know what advice to 
give her. A girl who perseveres in willful diso- 
bedience is not likely to be very contented in her 
mind.” 

Madame Potecki sat silent and perplexed. This 
man seemed so firm, so reasonable, so assured ; 
it was apparently hopeless to expect any conces- 
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sion from him. And yet what was the use of 
her going away merely to repeat the advice she 
had already given ? 

“And in any case,” he continued, lightly, “ it 
is not an affair for you to be deeply troubled 
about, my dear Madame Potecki. On the con- 
trary, it is a circumstance of little moment. If 
Natalie chooses to indulge this sentiment—well, 
the fate of empires does not hang on it, and in 
a little while it will be all right. Youth soon re- 
covers from small disappointments; the girl is 
not morbid or melancholy. Moreover, she has 
plenty to occupy her mind with; do not fear that 
she will be permanently unhappy.” 

All this gave Natalie’s friend but scant conso- 
lation. She knew something of the girl; she 
knew it was not a light matter that had made 
her resolve to share banishment with her lover 
rather than that he should depart alone. 

“Yes, she is acting contrary to my wishes,” 
continued Mr. Lind, who saw that his visitor was 
anxious and chagrined. “But why should you 
vex yourself with that, my dear madame? Why, 
indeed? It is only for a few days. When Mr. 
Brand leaves for America, then she will settle 
down to her old ways. This episode of sentiment 
will soon be forgotten. Do not fear for your 
friend Natalie; she has a healthy constitution ; 
she is not likely to sigh away her life.” 

“ But you do not understand, Mr. Lind!” Ma- 
dame Potecki exclaimed, suddenly. “You do 
not understand. When he leaves for America, 
there is tobe anend? No! You are not aware, 
then, that if he goes to America, Natalie will go 
also?” 

She had spoken quickly, breathlessly, not tak- 
ing much notice of her words, But she was ap- 
palled by the effect they produced. Lind start- 
ed as if he had been struck, and for a second, as 
he regarded her, the eyes set under the heavy 
brows burned like coals, and she noticed a curi- 
ous paleness in his face, especially in the lips. 
But this lasted only for an instant, When he 
spoke he was quite calm, and was apparently 
considering each word. 

“Are you authorized to bring me this mes- 
sage ?” he said, slowly. 

“Oh no! oh no!” the little woman exclaimed. 
“T assure you, my dear friend, I came to you be- 
cause I thought something was about to happen 
—something that might be prevented. Ah, you 
don’t know how I love that darling child, and to 
see her unhappy, and resolved perhaps to make 
some great mistake in her life—how could I help 
interfering ?” 

“So,” continued Lind, apparently weighing ev- 
ery word, “this is what she is benton? If Brand 
goes to America, she will go with him ?” 

“T—I am afraid so,” stammered Madame Po- 
tecki. “That is what I gathered from her— 
though it was only an imaginary case she spoke 
of. But she was pale—and trembling—and how 
could I stand by and not do something ?” 

He did not answer; his lips were firm set. 
Unconsciously he was pressing the point of the 
paper-knife into the leather; it snapped in two. 
He threw the pieces aside, and said, with a sud- 
den lightness of manner: 

“ Ah, well, my dear madame, you know young 
people are sometimes very headstrong and diffi- 
cult to manage. We must see what can be done 
in this case. You have not told Natalie you were 
coming to me?” 

“No. She asked me at first; then she said 
she would tell you herself.” 

He regarded her for a second. 

“There is no reason why you should say you 
have been here ?” 

“ Perhaps not—perhaps not,” Madame Potecki 
said, doubtfully. “No, there is no necessity. 
But if one were sure that the dear child were to 
be made any happier—” 

She did not complete the sentence. 

“I think you may leave the whole affair in my 
hands, my dear Madame Potecki,” said Lind, in 
his usual courteous fashion. He spoke, indeed, 
as if it were a matter of the most trifling impor- 
tance. “I think I can promise you that Natalie 
shall not be allowed to imperil the happiness of 
her life by taking any rash step. In the mean 
time I am your debtor that you have come and 
told me. It was considerate of you, Madame Po- 
tecki; I am obliged to you.” 

The little woman was practically dismissed. 
She rose—still doubtful—and hesitated. But 
what more could she say ? 

“T am not to tell her, then?” she said, 

“Tf you please, not.” 

When he had graciously bowed her out he re- 
turned to his seat at the desk ; and then the forced 
courtesy of his manner was abandoned. His 
brows gathered down; his lips were again firm 
set; he bent one of the pieces of the paper-knife 
until that snapped too. And when some one 
knocked at the door, he answered sharply in Ger- 
man. 

It was Gathorne Edwards who entered. 

“ Well, you have got back ?” he said, with but 
scant civility. ‘“‘ Where is Calabressa ?” 

The tall, pale, stooping man looked round with 
some caution. 

“There is no one—no one but Reitzei,” said 
Lind, impatiently. 

“ Calabressa is detained in Naples—the Gener- 
al’s orders,” said the other, in rather a low voice. 
“T did not write—I thought it was not safe to 
put anything on paper. More especially as we 
discovered that Kirski was being watched.” 

“No wonder,” said Lind, scornfully. “A fool 
of a madman being taken about by a fool of a 
mountebank !”” 

Edwards stared at him. Surely this man, who 
was usually the most composed and impenetrable 
and suave of men, must have been considerably 
annoyed thus to give way to a petulant temper. 

“But the result, Edwards: well?” 

“ Refused.” 

Lind laughed sardonically. 

“Who could have doubted? Of course the 
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Council do not think that I approved of that mad 
scheme ?” 

“ At all events, sir,” said Edwards, submissive- 
ly, “ you permitted it.” 

“Permitted it! Yes, to please old Calabres- 
sa, who imagines himself a diplomatist. But who 
could have doubted what the end would be? Well, 
what further ?” 

“T understand that a message is on its way to 
you from the Council,” said the other, speaking 
in still lower tones, “ giving further instructions. 
They consider it of great importance that—it— 
should be done by one of the English section, so 
that no one may imagine it arises from a private 
revenge.” 

Lind was toying with one of the pieces of the 
broken paper-knife. 

“ Zaccatelli has had the warning,” Edwards 
continued. “Granaglia took it. The Cardinal 
is mad with fright—will do anything.” 

Lind seemed to arouse himself with an effort. 

“I beg your pardon, friend Edwards. I did 
not hear. What were you saying?” 

“T was saying that the Cardinal had had the 
decree announced to him, and is mad with fear, 
and he will do anything. He offers thirty thou- 
sand lire a year; not only that, but he will try to 
get his Holiness to give his countenance to the So- 
ciety. Fancy, as Calabressa says, what the world 
would say to an alliance between the Vatican and 
the Society of the Seven Stars!” 

Lind seemed incapable of paying attention to 
this new visitor, so absorbed was he in his own 
thoughts. He had again to rouse himself forcibly. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you were saying, friend Ed- 
wards, that the Starving Cardinal had become 
aware of the decree. Yes; well, then?” 

“Did you not hear, sir? He thinks there 
should be an alliance between the Vatican and 
the Society.” 

“ His Eminence is jocular, considering how near 
he is to the end of his life,” said Lind, absently. 

“Further,” Edwards continued, “he has sent 
back the daughter of old De Bedros, who it seems 
first claimed the decree against him. And he is 
to give her a dowry of ten thousand lire when she 
marries, But all these promises and proposals 
do not seem to have weighed much with the 
Council.” 

Here Edwards stopped. He perceived plainly 
that Lind—who sat with his brows drawn down, 
and a sombre look on his face-——was not listening 
to him at all. Presently Lind rose, and said: 

“My good Edwards, 1 have some business of 
serious importance to attend to atonce. Now you 
will give me the report of your journey some other 
time. To-night? Atnine o'clock ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if that will suit you.” 

“Can you come to my house in Curzon Street 
at nine?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Very well. I am your debtor. But stay a 
moment. Of course I understand from you that 
nothing that has happened interferes with the de- 
cree against our excellent friend the Cardinal ?” 

“So it appears.” 

“The Couucil are not to be bought over by idle 
promises ?” 

“ Apparently not.” 

“Very well. Then you will come to-night at 
nine; in my little study there will be no interrup- 
tion; you can give me all the details of your holi- 
day. Ha, my friend Edwards,” he added, more 
pleasantly, as he opened the door for his visitor, 
“would it not be better for you to give up that 
Museum altogether, and come over to us? Then 
you would have many a pleasant little trip.” 

“T suspect the Museum is most likely to give 
me up,” said Edwards, with a laugh, as he descend- 
ed the narrow twilit stairs, 

Then Lind returned to his desk, and sat down. 
A quarter of an hour afterward, when Reitzei 
came into the room, he found him still sitting 
there, without any papers whatsoever before him. 
The angry glance that Lind directed to him as he 
entered told him that the master did not wish to 
be disturbed ; so he picked up a book of reference 
by way of excuse, and retreated into the further 
room, leaving Lind once more alone. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 








CROSSING THE FORD. 


See illustration on double page. 
Tavs far, dear love, we’re on our way 
To pleasant scenes our hearts that beckon; 
We have not found it long to-day, 
Though long the road if miles we reckon. 
The happy hours have been too fleet; 
Our steeds have sped with willing feet. 


O sweetheart mine, when last we rode 
Along these checkered paths together, 
Above us summer sunshine glowed, 
And bees went humming through the heather; 
But then the world wore less of grace, 
And somewhat laggard was our pace, 


I’m sure I like the autumn best— 
The crisp shorn fields, the sere brown stubble, 
The trees in gold and crimson dressed, 
The melting haze, the transient trouble 
Of partridges that whirring rise 
In startled flight before our eyes. 


For under shining autumn stars 
Your maiden troth was sought and given; 
There were who forged opposing bars, 
But swift their brittle strength was riven, 
When, blissful moment, half divine, 
_ The little hand I asked was mine. 


If only I had dared before! 

Well, here’s the ford, alas! already— 
This journey will so soon be o’er! 

Now, Selim, Birdie, slow and steady. 
You are not timorous, love, I see: 
You'll try life’s stormiest fords with me. 


The trustful glance that answers him, 
The silent lips so softly curving: 
Be coming fortune fair or grim, 
She’ll match his faith with truth unswerving. 
Right gayly on they ride. Their way 
Lies straight through paradise to-day. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonpDeENT. } 


GENUINE revolution as regards fabrics has 
taken place in the fashion; faille in all col- 
ors, to which the feminine toilette has been de- 
voted for so many years, is completely abandoned, 
and seems as if it had never existed. Glossy 
satin, the duller satin merveilleux (a sort of satin 
a la Reine, or the Turk satin of olden times), Ben- 
galine, and, lastly, the innumerable family of bro- 
caded and damassé silks—such are the materials 
from which the elements are to be drawn for the 
toilettes of the winter.. 1 say nothing of the clas- 
sic plain velvet, which is still in vogue, or of the 
ciselé velvet, which is used for corsages, habits, 
and garnitures; but I must make mention of 
plush, of which are made not only trimmings, but 
entire dresses, with the front of satin to match ; 
for none of these stuffs is used alone; glossy 
satin is combined with plain or ciselé velvet, satin 
merveilleux is associated with brocade or damassé 
silk, when velvet is not preferred. Among all 
these silken stuffs there are few that are suitable 
for young girls from the point of view of French 
customs ; they will therefore wear fine wool dress- 
es more than ever, with the addition of a more 
or less considerable quantity of Surah silk or 
satin merveilleux, according to the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

It is impossible long to dispense with the grade 
of dress represented by faille, and in all proba- 
bility we shall soon witness the appearance of 
lustrous taffeta to take its place. The taste of 
the moment, which I believe transient, has adopt- 
ed damassé silk, with figures representing spades, 
clubs, diamonds, and hearts—emblems copied 
from playing-cards. 

Another popular fashion is that of carriage, 
travelling, and water-proof wraps made of Scotch 
plaid; almost all of these wraps are furnished 
with hoods, and many of them are in the ungrace- 
ful shape of a very long gentleman’s dressing- 
gown. Of the same plaids are likewise made 
large and convenient visites, which are destined 
more and more to take the place of the ugly wa- 
ter-proof cloaks. 

The present fashions, though wholly transi- 
tional, contain the gems, as usual, of those of the 
coming winter, It is certain that short skirts 
will be much worn, even for evening, and that 
trains will be greatly diminished in length. I 
give a few examples of dresses that I have seen 
ready to be dispatched to the country houses, 
where elegance takes refuge at this season of the 
year, and till the month of January. 

Dress of Bengaline (a fabric closely resembling 
the ancient Sicilienne), with a demi-train, The 
bottom was trimmed with several narrow, bunchy 
flounces, producing the effect of a thick ruche. 
Over-skirt of old point @aiguille. Habit open in 
front so as to show the throat without exposing 
the shoulders, and made without sleeves; this 
was of ciselé velvet, with a pink ground, and de- 
signs woven of silver thread. Sleeves of old 
point d aiguille of wonderful fineness. 

Skirt of white satin merveilleux trimmed with 
Mechlin lace flounces; this was shirred at the 
upper part so as to fit closely over the hips. 
Habit basque of white satin brocaded with stripes 
and microscopic flowers of gold. Many habits are 
also embroidered with chenille, or even with ex- 
tremely narrow ribbons, and trimmed with but- 
tons of ancient goldsmith’s work, or else of paint- 
ed enamel representing flowers, landscapes, or 
faces. Gold and silver embroidery, which will be 
the rage next winter, will be mixed with white 
mother-of-pearl or iridescent spangles, and less 
bead embroidery will be seen than heretofore. 

Damassé or brocade dresses, which will be 
worn in great numbers, will be trimmed with 
plush, bordered with bands of satin embroidered 
with gold, mother-of-pearl, and spangles made in 
all the shades of copper and steel. 

One of the prettiest trimmings for wrappings 
for the coming season is of woven feathers ; these 
are not the feather bands formerly used; the quill 
of each feather is taken out, and of the plumes 
are made a light, fluffy, and deliciously warm trim- 
ming, which resembles fur in its extreme delicacy 
and lightness, and which is used, in bands, for the 
edge, revers, sleeves, and neck of wrappings. The 
large collars adopted not only for cloaks, but 
also for dresses, are in great favor; they are al- 
most the size of a cape, and are very often worn 
double, one over the other, and only differing 
about an inch in size. Among the light colors 
preferred this year I will cite Vin de Champagne 
mousseux ; among the dark ones, cannelle rouge- 
dtre, which reminds one of what our grandmo- 
thers called aventuriére. Garnet has lost favor, 
but has transformed itself into dark lie de vin, 
and under this name is much in vogue ; very dark 
bottle green is also a favorite color ; navy or dark 
blue is scarcely worn at all. 

For the trimmings of ball dresses pretty mix- 
tures of feathers and flowers are in preparation. 
On a dress of pink satin merveilleux I have seen 
tufts of gray feathers mixed with enormous vel- 
vet pansies. An elderly lady’s dress of gray brg- 
cade and satin was trimmed with scabious blos- 
soms mixed with blue-gray feathers. For large 
balls dresses are made of white tulle woven with 
gold or silver threads; others are embroidered 
with chenille, mother-of-pearl, and spangles. I 
fear that these dresses indicate a return to the 
Empire styles, and reproduce the toilettes of Jose- 
phine and Marie Antoinette, the ugliest of all 
worn by women in any epoch. Let us hope that 
this most ungraceful fashion will be somewhat 
modified. Tulle dresses embroidered with che- 
nille, and others with extremely narrow ribbon, 
are also in preparation. 

To give greater elegance to full-dress toilettes 
of young girls their skirts of light transparent 
wool are supplemented by corsages of new fab- 
ries, such as plush with satin stripes or dots, and 
another with a short pile brocaded with small 





flowers. These corsages are open in such a man- 
ner as to show the throat without exposing the 
shoulders, are made without sleeves, and are com- 
pleted by a pleated guimpe and elbow sleeves of 
white crépe lisse. Many street dresses are made 
with polonaises, but these are no longer the polo- 
naises of former times. The latest dress of this 
kind that I have seen was of sapphire blue satin 
and ciselé velvet of the same shade on a satin 
ground. The round skirt was trimmed behind, 
not with poufs, but with four satin flounces, each 
bordered with a band of ciselé velvet; a fifth similar 
flounce extended around the bottom of the skirt. 
The polonaise terminated behind at the waist 
line in square basques, while in front it extended 
to the upper edge of the flounce on the bottom 
of the skirt, spreading out so as to form a quille 
on each side. It was caught together in front by 
bows of satin ribbon and velvet mixed, with very 
long flat loops. These bows extended from the 
top to the bottom of the polonaise. Four or five 
perpendicular folds of satin were fastened on 
each side so as to conceal the place where the 
flounces stopped that trimmed the back of the 
skirt. This is only one of the innumerable styles 
of polonaises. EmMevine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


GREAT festival was held in the city of Co- 
logne on October 15 to celebrate the com- 
— of the magnificent Cologne Cathedral. 
rom every part of Germany came throngs of 
visitors, among them many distinguished per- 
sons—the Emperor and Empress, the King of 
Saxony, Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, Prince Will- 
iam of Wiirtemberg, Count Von Moltke, and oth- 
er notables. The imperial cortége was received 
at the entrance of the cathedral by the dean. 
A Te Deum was sung, and after the imperial pro- 
cession had traversed the cathedral, the Emper- 
or delivered a short address. A document re- 
cording the completion of the great edifice, 
signed by the Emperor, the Empress, and sixty- 
five princes and high official dignitaries, was 
placed in the tower, with many ceremonies and 
amid the booming of cannon. There were vari- 
ous other ceremonies, which were witnessed by 
the immense throng with great enthusiasm. It 
will be remembered by most of our readers that 
the foundation-stone of the Cologne Cathedral 
was laid in 1248, so that there was good reason for 
a grand celebration on the completion of a work 
that had occupied 632 years. 





We may yet enjoy our Indian summer, al- 
though the snow-storms that fell in Northern 
New York and Canada, and the terrible snow- 
drifts reported from the Northwestern States 
and Territories about the middle of October, 
surely indicate an early-coming winter. 





It is rumored that several Parisian ladies have 
resolved to send to America this season for black 
silks, because French silks have become so infe- 
rior in quality. If this is true, it may well en- 
courage American manufacturers to bring their 
goods to a still higher degree of excellence. In- 
deed, every year shows wonderful improvement 
in the quality of American goods, and particu- 
larly of silks. 





Music lovers in this city are much delighted 
at the prospect of permanent orchestral per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Concert Hall, 
under the charge of Theodore Thomas. The 
prices for admission to these entertainments are 
so very moderate that there is no doubt that 
the attendance will continue to be, as it was on 
the opening night, large and enthusiastic. 


A lady living in Newark, New Jersey, has been 
busy for several months in making a quilt to be 
presented to the successful candidate for the 

residency. One side is of Turkey red silk bor- 
dered with blue, the other of pearl white silk. 
The small squares of which the face of the quilt 
is composed each bears a signature, there being 
560 names in all. These include autographs of 
Grant, Garfield, Hancock, President Hayes, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, Senators, Representatives, 
and distinguished poets, artists, journalists, and 
professional men. The names are written on 
small pieces of muslin, and sewed on. 





The operatic festival to be given in February 
by the College of Music of Cincinnati, in con- 
junction with Mr. Mapleson’s company, will have 
a chorus numbering 300, with an orchestra of 
100 instruments. The most noted singers are 
expected to appear in the following operas: 
Lohengrin, Magic Flute, Méfistofele, Fidelio, Mo- 
ses in Egypt. 





It is feared that between seventy and eighty 
lives were lost in the wreck of the Alpena—a 
steamer which was sunk on Lake Michigan in 
the severe storm of October 17. 





A chorus school has this year been organized 
in the New York College of Music, for the pur- 
pose of giving pupils with limited means an op- 
portunity to cultivate their voices and to read 
music at sight. 





Numerous are the reports of accidents, serious 
or fatal, resulting from the discharge of fire-arms. 
It is of little use to raise a warning voice—every- 
body, even the small boy, knows Ae is careful in 
using gun or pistol. We have observed, how- 
ever, that in general it is the gun that is “‘ not 
loaded” that does the mischief. An exchange 
recites a ‘‘ tragedy in two acts,”’ which will prob- 
ably impress the boys more than any good advice: 


L 

Boy, 

‘ Gan : 
° 
Fun. 
th 

Gun, 
Bust; 


Boy, 
Dust. . 





The free days of admission to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art will continue to be Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; but the 
charge for entrance on other days has been re- 
duced to twenty-five cents—a sum so small that 





numerous visitors will choose the “pay days,”’ 
so that they may avoid a crowd. The second 
loan exhibition of pictures and porcelains is now 
open, and many new treasures have lately been 
added to the Museum. 

Lawn tennis has steadily grown in popularity 
among the students of Princeton College, and 
recently a permanent organization was formed 
by those who are specially interested iu the game. 





The American Institute Fair draws as curious 
and as interested a crowd of visitors as it has in 
previous years, and a larger one. There are nu- 
merous exhibits which attract the attention of 
ordinary sight-seers ; but housekeepers, machin- 
ists, and all who are curious about new inven- 
tions will find enough to amuse and interest 
them for many visits. Indeed, it is wiser to 
make no attempt to investigate everything at 
one visit, as it is quite impossible to do it, and 
the attempt will result in fatigue rather than in 
satisfaction. A notable feature here is the giv- 
ing of sainples of chocolate, beef tea, home-made 
wine, baking powder, ete. In this connection it 
is said that the Liebig ¢ ompany have scored the 
biggest treat on record, having treated half a 
million of persons during this and the last season 
to a trial of their nutritive coca beef tonic, pre- 
pared from the health-giving Peruvian coca. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mary Cartereu.—The music entitled “A Hungry 
Fox” was published in Harper’s Young People No. 14, 
dated February 3, 1880. 

Marie.—The low-cut dress suit you describe is fash- 
ionable for gentlemen. Such a suit was described at 
length in a late number of the Bazar in the New York 
Fashions. 

Bionve.—Use plush or corduroy for a plain lower 
skirt gored in front and on the sides, but not behind, 
where it should be held in two large box pleats. Then 
have a very narrow box-pleating of silk or satin on 
the edge. Use your silk and wool goods for a double- 
breasted coat-basque, and, if you like, a short apron 
to drape only the front of the skirt. Black Dolman 
cloaks will be worn again. A hood and a wide plush 
border will make them more stylish. 

Grrtrupe H.—Make a short dancing dress of your 
light green silk by the pattern of the Shirred Round 
Waist with Draped Over-Skirt and Short Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIII. The white Spanish 
lace will be a beautiful trimming arranged in the way 
shown in the illustration. 

L. F. C.—The Sailor Suit with Blouse and Full 
Round Skirt is preferred for flannel dresses for girls. 
If you object to this, get the Girl’s School Wardrobe 
patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIII. Gray 
flannel will be most serviceable with black braid for 
trimming, but black flannel stitched by machine will 
be more stylish for girls in mourning. 

K. L. G.—Bands of black plush will be suitable trim- 
ming for your cloak. Have then a small bonnet of 
the plush, as you can not wear a chip bonnet in the 
winter. Velvet is not worn in any mourning except 
the lightest. Get crimped fringe for your cashmere 
dress, Use mourning silk bands to lengthen your 
sacque. 

Op Sunsoriper.—Have your velvet circular cut in 
the Directoire or other sleeved long cloak style of 
which patterns have lately been given in the Bazar. 
Trim with fur or feather bands. 

Ene.isu.—You will find in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XTIL., full descriptions of wed- 
ding cards, the formula, etc. Certainly the groom, 
best man, and ushers should wear gloves, either white, 
pearl-color, or light gray. White cravats are most 
used, though sometimes dark scarfs are used at very 
quiet morning weddings. 

Prrita.—A skirt of black satin, velvet, or corduroy 
will be handsome with your coachman’s drab over- 
dress. A black, drab, or plaid cloth wrap will be worn 
with such a suit. 

G. A.—Bridemaids do sometimes wear short dresses 
made of mull, trimmed with embroidery or with Lan- 
guedoc lace. 

Isaset M.—You will find the address and informa- 
tion you want about the association for promoting 
home studies in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XITIL 

Sussortwer.—The handsomest pillows for day. use 
are nearly a yard square, but their size depends on the 
width of the bed, as they must be broad enough to ex- 
tend across the head of it. 

M. C.—Get a body Brussels carpet of small and in- 
tricate figures, with dark rich colors and a gay bor- 
der. The raw silk in India brocaded patterns is pop- 
ular for upholstering furniture and forcurtains. Have 
these bordered with plush or velvet of the color most 
prominent in the border of the carpet, such as pea- 
cock blue, olive, or cardinal red. Mahogany and ebony 
are fashionable woods for parlors. Walnut is service- 
able for plain parlors, and light woods, such as pine 
and ash, are very pretty when handsomely upholstered. 

Lavra.—Use the pattern of the Habit Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIIL., for a black silk dress, put- 
ting brocade where velvet is used in the suit illustrated. 

Sussoriner.—A thick black flannel or else lady’s 
cloth, with pleating of the same and machine stitch- 
ing, will be suitable for a travelling dress for mourn- 
ing. Have a small black beaver bonnet with Surah 
scarf for trimming, or else a round beaver hat. 

Mrs. C. S.—Use the shirred round waist pattern, or 
else that of the Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. XIII. The garnet will look very handsome with 
gray. 

Eriqvettr.—A gentleman should raise his hat in 
recognition of a lady’s bow. He also lifts his hat 
when a lady whom he does not know bows to a gen- 
tleman who is walking with him. 

8S. A. 8.—Your green fabric will make a pretty 
sacque trimmed with knife-pleatings of green silk. 
Make a tight-fitting coat-basque of your velvet cloak, 
and wear it with any trimmed silk skirt, either black 
or colored. Get black and white stripes to go with 
your sample. You can get a seal sacque for $150 that 
you need not be ashamed of. 

Morz.—Drap d’été is not much used at present for 
wraps, but would answer if you have it. Six yards of 
velvet twenty-seven inches wide.are bought for a short 
round skirt. The circular you mention is suitable for 
driving. Your samples failed to reach us. Yak lace 
is out of fashion. 

H. M. C.—The same fabric is called by some dealers 
momie cloth, and by others oatmeal cloth. 

DrrssMAKER.—Surtouts are especially meant for the 
street, but are often worn in the house, though not 
made as part of house dresses. 

Supsoriser.—Use the Pilgrimage Suit pattern for 
your mummy-cloth polonaise, and put a wide band of 
cloth on the silk skirt. 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE.—[See Pace 733.] 
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Visite Cloak. 
WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tus graceful cloak 
is made of black In- 
dia camel’s-hair, trim- 
med with rich passe- 
menterie on a foun- 
dation of jetted net, 
and bordered with a 
black ostrich-feather 
band. Collar and muff 
of feathers to match 
the band. Similar 
wraps have colored 
India embroidery ap- 
plied as a trimming. 
This model is excel- 
lent for black velvet, 
satin de Lyon, Sicili- 
enne, or satin wraps, 
and should be lined 
with plush or with 
quilted silk. Cloth 
visites trimmed with 
plush or with fur are 
made also by this de- 
sign. 


House Toilettes, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF FIG, 2. 

Fig. 1.— Home 
Dress. This pictur- 
esque dress for a 
young lady is of gar- 
net India cashmere 
and satin of the same 
shade. The polonaise 
buttons behind, and 
has shirring around 
the neck and at the 
waist in back and 
front; this shirred 
fullness _— disappears 
under a_ retroussé 
band of satin, which 
is plain in front, quite 
bouffant behind, and 
falls in sash ends on 
the demi-train. The 
front of the skirt has 
deep loose pleating 
held by two rows of 
stitching ; on the back 
of the skirt are pleat- 
ed flounces, 

Fig. 2.—Jersry Po- 
LONAISE AND Demt- 
TRAINED Skirt (witH 
Cur Parer Parrern). 
The Jersey polonaise 
which forms the over- 
dress of this costume 
is composed of pearl 
gray cashmere, trim- 
med with cameo em- 
broidery, that is, in 
pearl gray shades, 
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Fig. 1.—Homer Dress, 





by a large buckle. The collaris | | 
embroidered, and the sleeves are | 

trimmed with lace. Black velvet 
demi-trained skirt. This model 
may be made of the Jersey web- 
bing which is imported by the 
yard, and is fashioned with few 
seams. In the suit illustrated 
the polonaise is fastened in the 
back by buttons, but in many 
cases a lacing string is used. 


Little Girls’ Pilgrim Suit. 
For Girl from 4 to 10 
Years old. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tats picturesque dress for | 
girls from four to ten years of 
age is modelled after the pilgrim- 
age suit fashionably worn by la- 
dies. It is made of Capucine 
brown wool, trimmed inside the 
hood and around the bottom 
with blue plush. The dress is 
buttoned down the front, fits 
closely without pleats or drapery, 
and has a stylish square pel- 
erine cape, above which is the 
loose hood. The rope-like cord 
around the waist is of mixed blue 
and brown. Brown stockings 
and black shoes. Toque of 
brown satin with a blue pom- 
pon. The imported costumes 
made after this model are of the 
richest velvets, plush, and satin, 
as well as plain cashmere and 
lady’s cloth, 


Reception Toilette. 

See illustration on page 732. 
Tus beautiful dress is of 
pearl-colored satin de Lyon, part- 
ly plain and partly brocaded, 
The plain basque opens square 
in front, and has brocaded elbow 
sleeves. The neck and sleeves 
are finished with frills of lace, 
and a sheer mull kerchief is 
folded in the square neck. The 
drapery is of brocade richly fes- 
tooned, and the trained skirt is 
of plain satin de Lyon. Greek 
fillets of gold in the hair. White iis eee ® = et Ee SORES . 
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DUELLING IN 
FRANCE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


8 ee fashion of 
duelling was then 
at its height; and sel- 
dom has a fashion of 
any kind been carried 
to more outrageous 
excesses. The prog- 
ress of science and 
invention had given 
the swordsmen of the 
new school unusual 
facilities. The cum- 
brous weapons of me- 
dizval times had gone 
out since Henri Deux 
had fallen to the lance 
of Montgomery. It 
was no longer an af- 
fair of solemn tilting 
matches between bar- 
riers, when men swel- 
tered under the pon- 
derous weight of their 
mail, mounted on ani- 
mals like Flemish 
dray-horses. Gentle- 
men had come to draw 
at a moment’s notice, 
and fight it out in 
their slashed doublets. 
The fencing - master 
was abroad, and Italy 
had sent France her 
savants in the art of 
arms as well as her 
painters, sculptors, 
and architects. The 
use of the rapier was 
the only serious study 
of the gentlemen, 
whose careers were 
likely to be as brief 
| as inglorious, if they 

had not graduated in 

the schools of self-de- 

fense. Already they 

were being initiated 

in the subtleties of 
| feint, thrust, and par- 
| ry, although they still 

used the dagger by 

way of guard, to the 

disturbing of the har- 

mony of eye and arm. 

Not only were chal- 

lenges given on slight 

provocation, but on 

no provocation at all, 

A certain reputation 


Vp) 
Nth 
{ 





was a pe rilous thing, 
for it awoke the ambi- 
tion of novices on their 
promotion. There 
were instances, in- 


deed, when the reputa- 
tion became so terri- 


Fias. 1 anp 2,—HOUSE TOILETTES. ble as to scare even 
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the hare-brained spirits of the time, who, although 
they prided themselves on their reckless indiffer- 
ence to danger, preferred to draw the line short 
of certain death: as in the case of the notorious 
Bussy d’Amboise, ame damné and champion in 
ordinary to the Due d’Alencon, afterward D’An- 
jou—a prince as “ false, fleeting, and perjured” 
as Shakspeare’s Clarence, and who is said to 
have come to as tragic an end. 





“Constitution Water” will cure nervous and 
neuralgic headaches ; also dyspepsia. 

Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusnine, Saratoga Springs. 





My wife was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine. —W. A. TrevaTHan, Battleboro, N. C. 


After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “ Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Sraten, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys.—Jonn McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 


Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Roserr 
Caracart, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 

“Constitution Water” a sure cure for childhood weak- 


ness, Ask your druggist for it. Morgan & Augen, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—({Com.] 





EXHAUSTION FROM BRAIN WORK. 

Few of our business or prefoetinnet men reach the 
age of forty-five without brain and nervous exhaus- 
tion—often to an extent that forces them to relax 
effort, or abandon work for a time, if not altogether. 
An occasional use of that vitalizing agent, now so 
widely known as “Compound Oxygen,” would give 
nature the power to restore these wasted forces in a 
large number of cases. Rev. D. D. Reed, of South 
Amboy, who was greatly run down by over-work, and 
consequent waste of nervous energy, after being re- 
stored to health through the use of this agent, gives 
it this voluntary and strong endorsement: “ After a 
most thorough and continued trial of its worth as a 
remedial and restorative agent, I pronounce its value 
to be above that of gold and silver. I freely and vol- 
untarily commend it to all brain- workers a8 THR BEST 
thing they can use to secure a restoration of exhausted 
energies.” Dra. Srarkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelpi:ia, Pa., send their Treatise on ‘* Com- 
pound Oxygen” free to all who write for it. It con- 
tains the record of many remarkable cures.—[{Com.} 





Brean, biscuit, and cakes raised with Hanford’s None 
Such Buking Powder does not sour on the stomach, 
causing dyapepeia, heartburn, &c. It costs more, but 
you get the best. Sold by all leading grocers.—(Com.] 





Horsrorp’s Aorp Puosrnate is particularly recom- 
mended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases 
of the nervous system.—({ Cum.) 














Corvine Wurrt..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdeualers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by —— without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 





The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. Thesegarments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 
the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
-| ladies with weak lungs these gar- 
| ments are indispensable. American 
\ Institute premium for ten consecu- 

B tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send forcircular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julfian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently afl 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 








mAlG Aah) aeittyrim iuny tas | nip Caeetrestontcees | HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
j over the hips is broken. every bone is still perfect, 
EPPS S C0 C 0 A. OFA] ll i L SHAW 
BREAKFAST. 4 ' j 


“WY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast.tables with a delicately-flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. st is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame,”—Civtl Service Gazette. 


Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 








The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
286 Fuvron Sr., Brooxtyn,N.Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List. Goods forward- 
ed by mail or ex- 









press. All or- 
ders will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. Please 


mention this 
publication. 


FREE CLASSES 
FOR 


SELF SUPPORTING WOMEN, 


Every Morning from 10 to 1 o’clock, 
In Phonography, Retouching Photo- 
Negatives, and Photo-Color. Apply to 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
7 East 15th St., New York; or, send stamp for Circular. 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 





f IR 
( Lar ee \ 
MM 





The above cut is original with us, and is our Trade- 
Mark. The public are cautioned against the goods of 
other firms advertised under an imitation of this cut. 


DR. WARNER’S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. rice 
by mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75, 

WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNAE 


PIANOPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

My New Illustrated Price List 
over 100Goid and SilverWal 
sentfora3cstamp. It telis 
watches to all partsot U.S.to heexamine: 
before ne say money. Undoubted ref- 
erence. N.H.White, Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 


RLOW'S a FAMILY WASH BLUE. 





——~] 











D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 





Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


BA For Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE. 


233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 











Canada, Europe, the West Indies, and 


commenced with the Number current at the 
the subscribers otherwise direct. 


November. Price $3 00; postage prepaid. 
postage, 13 cents additional. 


The Second Volume will begin with No. 
tions should be sent in before that date, or as early as possible thereafter. 
The Bound Volume for 1880, containing the first 52 Numbers, will be ready early in 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


A bs Semces a year of its first appearance, Harper’s Youne Peopte has secured 
i a leading place among the periodicals designed for juvenile readers. 
object of its conductors is to provide for boys and girls from the age of six to 
sixteen a weekly treat in the way of entertaining stories, poems, historical sketches, 

and other attractive reading matter, with profuse and beautiful illustrations, and, 

at the same time, to make the spirit and influence of the paper harmonize with 

the moral atmosphere which pervades every cultivated Christian household. This 
important design they endeavor to carry out by combining the best literary and 
artistic talent—so that fiction shall appear in bright and innocent colors, sober 
facts assume a holiday dress so as to be no longer dry or dull, and mental exer- 

cise, in the solution of puzzles, problems, 

The cordial approval extended to Harrgr’s Youne Peorpte shows that those 


The 


and other devices, become a delight. 


who have it in charge have not miscalculated the requirements of juvenile period- 
ical literature. The paper has attained a wide circulation in the United States, 


South America; and the letters which 


appear in the “ Post-office Box” afford interesting proofs of its popularity among 
young people in almost every quarter of the globe. 


TERMS. 
Four Cents a Number. Srxoue Sussorrprions for one year, $1 50 each; Five Svn- 
SCRIPTIONS, One year, $7 00—payable in advance; postage prepaid. Subscriptions will be 


time of receipt of order, except in cases where 


53, to be issued November 2d, 1880. Subscrip- 


Cover for Youne Pror.e for 1830, 35 cents; 


Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 














$1.25 a Year. 

Specimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 2c. 
with'chromos 


A LARGE 1¢-PAGE 
Ulusteated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No. 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box Us. «© 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 








Chin, Arms, &c., without on the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen of 
Monthly.” ADams & 









54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** The Albine, now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, 
Switches, finest quality, all | 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Mair a Specialty. All shades properly 
itched at ble prices. 


from $1 upward. 
ong hair, from $6 





Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 
Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 
Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


HERGULES SOPPORTONG CORSET, 











(Patented Nov. 19, 1878. » 
No.1,Sewed, - - - = $8,00, 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel, - - 8.00. 


This new and improved Abdominal Corset is 
so constructed as to give a natural and perma- 
nent support to the abdomen. It cannot stretch, 
break or lose its shape, avoids all pressure on 
the chest and imparts an elegant and graceful 
appearance to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.S. 
Samples sent on receipt of price, by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

388 Broadway, New York. 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 





FALL AND WINTER 


$i 0)\ UNION UNDER- GARMENTS, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
LADIES 
CHILDREN. 


&#™ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. WV. City. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut ‘oe Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 





a complete sssortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


HOPE’ 





“DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in he 
without aid, and are not observable. A1! Cou 

ard distinctly. Were 


versation and even whispers 
8en Monn acon” 


fer to those 
BW. Corner bth £ Mace Seer Discisontl! v. 





Address 








YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, - 
Pa 








Bites, Shot Guns, Revolvers.sente-e . for examination 


& 14 08 his uP i ONLY $06. 
ORGANS ee 








Agents’ profit per Week. wid 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 





$55.06 5s 


G. Riwzout & Co., 10 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 

















Novemsrr 13, 1880.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


735 








y 9 


FASHION QUARTERL 


FOR 
WINTER, 1880, 
IS OUT. 

Price 15c. per Copy; or 50c. per Year. 





onde 














Contains illustrated descrip- 
tions of all the Winter Fash- 
ions. Complete list of Holiday | 5 
Goods and presentation articles. 
Household Goods, China, Ma- 
jolica Ware, Silver and Glass 
Ware, &e., &c. With complete 
quotations of the latest retail 
prices. J]lustrated with hun- 
dreds of excellent engravings. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





No. 7560. No. 7570. 


SIDENBERG’S 


NEWEST STYLES 


FRENCH ROLL BYRON COLLAR. 


EACH ONE STAMPED WITH OUR 


TRADE 





NO Ww ‘RE ADY. — 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


FALL and WINTER. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 
POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
wa, WAVE (which justtook 

- Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
i warm weather. It is the “latest” 
y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times lonoer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0O.D., 
with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 

_ Send for] Illustrated C atalogue free. 


ou TH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do your own 
Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
signs for Art Needlework. Each design is colored by 
hand, and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
der and full instrnetions for making a transfer to any 

material. Price-List sent on application to 
S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston, 


5 t 20 ‘per day at home. _ Samples worth $5 free, 
0 Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





















Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 














i880 JONES 1840 
FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _AwousEFU RN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V"O SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 DO GLASSWARE. 
LINENS, QO” COCROCKERY. 


SILKS. 9 JONES 0 CHINA. 


Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue 


| AND | 
| Nineteenth Street. _ Nineteenth Street. | 


: = 


JONES 





snoEs. 95 Ohac ES. 
Oo 0° 
CARPETS. O Oo GLOVES. 
O G 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 O < HOSIERY. 
Oo O — 
FURNITURE. A © MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS, V Gents’ FURNISHING G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
NEW FALL ** QUARTERLY CATALOGUE” 
Just Published. Correct Styles, 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 


JONES 233 Au JONES 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN INFORMING OUR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THAT OUR NEW 


FALL CATALOGUE 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT OCTOBER 224. IT 
WILL BE FOUND MORE COMPLETE IN ITS 
SYNOPSIS OF PRICES, STYLES, &c., THAN EVER 
BEFORE, AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY AD- 
DRESS ON APPLICATION, ENCLOSING STAMP. 

WE ARE NOW OFFERING SOME WONDER- 
FUL BARGAINS IN SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 

SAMPLES FORWARDED. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
EVENING DRESS GARNITURES OF 


PLUSH FLOWERS 
Are the special NOVELTY shown this week. These 
genuine Novelties will be the leading style in Artificial 
Flowers for the winter 
NOVELTIES in MILLINERY TRIMMING GOODS, 
ORNAMENTS of every description, FEATHERS, 
FLOWERS, and 


BALLS AND TASSELS 
In new styles opened from day to day. 

FLOWERS for HOUSE DECORATION, JARDIN- 
IERES, BASKETS and BOUQURTS in F ANCY MA- 
JOLICA and PORC ELAIN Pots, Flower Horse-Shoes. 
Parachutes, Balloons, and other Fancifal Devices. 
CALL EARLY in the morning to avoid the throngs. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprictor. 
B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Tiinstrated Catalogue, mailed free on appl lic: ation. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0 


Velvet, Plush, and Silk Brocades, Black and 
Colored Dress and Cloaking Velvets, Fancy and 
Plain Cloaking and Trimming Plushes, and the 
most approved makes in Black Silks, Plain Col- 
ored Silks, Satins, &e., &e. 


Broadway & (9th St. 








MOSTAGRE A AND WHISKERS. 
Dyke's Beard Udo i 

face. ‘Forces | ar wane - 
from rath ara ver fails. 

sivsady wear fll beard, b Waving amd ten i's. Ne 

jury. easily applied, sertain 

welds ses 3 fe Boe, ‘tamps.or silver. wz, aurrn £5. 
Bole Agents... Paistion’ Tile. (Biriet! 


20 New Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto, or Moss Rose, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.} Y. 





$12 A WEEK. $19.2 day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
OU Silver Chromoa, 10¢. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
WE WILL ISSUE OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, with full descriptions of all 
novelties in 


SUITS, CLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FUR GARMENTS, LINGERIES, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, | 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ARTICLES, 
About October 28th, 
And will be mailed upon application, 


PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO ALL MAIL 
ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
82 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 





S McORE: 


sas Q, ( Koes, 
HAVE MADE A PURCHASE OF 


250 PIECES 
Black Satin Brocades, 


Which will be sold at the 


Low Prices of $1 50, $1 75, and $2 00 


(Fully 50 cts. per yard less than importers’ cost). 


Finest Qualities proportionately cheap. 





E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 
ly low. 


BABIES’ 


TOILET BASKETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


ss AS BOR 


SIDENBERG’S 


-\EAVORITE RUFFLINGS, 


TRADE 





MARK. 





JUST OUT IN THE LATEST STYLES 
AND NOVELTIES 


FOR 


NECK-WEAR AND BOTTOMS OF DRESSES. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE AMERICAN: 


iS 
s 
Cc) 










MOST PRACTICAL 


ANDEONVENIENT |" 
MACHINE IN US 





20 New Chromos, No 2 alike, 10c. ; or 50 Fancy Cards 





10c., name on. Curomo Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Audley & Sas, 


Grand and Allen Sts, N. Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


100 PIECES RICH BLACK SILKS AT 95c.; REG- 
ULAR PRICE, $1 24. 
117 PIECES OF BLACK GROS GRAINS, WAR- 
RANTED, $1 15; SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AT $1 45 UP TO $1 60, 
OVER 2000 PIECES OF COLORS AND FANCY 
SILKS AT 45c., 59c., 69c., 85c., $1, $1 15 UP. 
SATIN DE LYONS, $1, $1 25, and ¢1 45 PER YARD. 
BLACK AND COLORS IN SATINS, 38c., 45c., 55c., 
6ic., T5c. UP. 
100 PIECES NEW PLUSH, 
IN DESIRABLE COLORS. 
STRIPED VELVETS, SATIN GROUNDS, $1, $1 25, 
i 50, $1 75. 


BROCADED VELVETS 
HANDSOME GOODS AND PATTERNS, 


#2 75, $3 25, $3 75. 
HALF REGULAR PRICE, 


RICH BROCADES—TWO COLORS, $3 25; 
ING AT $4 75 TO $6 00. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


FALL NO. NOW READY. 


Contains Full and Reliable Information on Matters 
of Fashion, and Gives a Complete Price-List of Our 
Entire Stock. 


SELL- 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN NUMBER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & C0, 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
Prices always the lowest, 
Send address on postal card for our 170-page Tllus- 
trated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. Sent free. 


C HINA PAINTING 


HANCOCE & SON’S 
Celebrated Worcester Amateur Colors, 
Specially prepared for 
Painting on China and Earthenware, 
over and under the Glaze. 

Largest variety in America of 
Mineral Colors, Lacroix’s Tubes, &c. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


J. Marsching & Co., 21 Park Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y., 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED a new and choice lot of 
Honiton and Point Lace Braids. AR- 
HRASENE, Crewel, &c. 

sa 3c. for Samples and Illustrated Price-List. a 


ELGIN. WATCHES, 


ALI at: styles, Gold, t aes iy vickel, $6 to 
Chains, etc., se . to be pate ane 
Write for Catalogue to iy ANDARD AME a 
EO ecsclls. AN WATS H CO. PI" TTSBURGH. PA 















HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 





CCecccccoscess 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 180 
A COMBINATION OFFER, 
Harrer’s Magazine... --) 
Harrrr’s Werxiy.......>One Year......... 210 00 
Harper’s Bazar......... f 
Harrer’s Ma@azine..... i - » 
Hareer’s Werkty...... j One Year.......... 7 00 
Harper's MaGazine.....1 o., wp, a 
Harper's Bazar......... j One Year........... 7 00 
Harprr’s Weekny....... ' ts ” 
Harprr’s Bazan......... g One Year .....++0.. T 00 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankurn Square, New York. 


4 Love ly Chromo Cards, New Designs just out, with 
name, 10c. Star Printine Cc o., Northford, Conn, 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


0 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


5 Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
e with name, » LOC. a. A. Sri KING, Northford, Ct. 











66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free, Address H. Hatiert & Co. , Portland, Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 

Ir is said that “a young 
man of society,” out mak- 
ing a call, may wear two 
watches, and yet not know 
when it's time to go, 


—_—_.—_ ——_ 

Ascientific man says that 
he can find no trace of man 
in the monkey, but finds 
abundant traces of the 
monkey in man. 


qummrene emai 

The following is an illus- 
tration of pronunciation 
and spelling in the use of 
wrong words which have 
the same pronunciation as 
the right words, and which, 
properly read, would sound 
right. he story: A rite 
suite little buoy, the sun of 
a grate kernel, with a rough 
about his neck, flue up the 
rode swift aseh dear. Aft- 
er a thyme he stopped at a 
en house and wrung the 

elle. His tow burt hymn, 
and he kneaded wrest. He 
was two tired to raze his 
fare, pail face. A feint 
mown of pane rows from 
his lips. The made who 
herd the belle was about to 
pair a pare, but she through 
t down and ran with awl 
her mite, for fear her 
uessed wood not weight. 
Sutt when she saw the lit- 
tle won, tiers stood in her 
eyes at the site. 

“Ewe poor deer! 
due yew lye hear? 
yew dyeing 2” 

* Know,” he said, “ I am 
feint two the corps.” 

She boar him inn her 
armas, as she aught, too a 
room where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and meet, 
held cent under his knows, tide his choler, rapped him 
warmly, gave him some suite drachm from a viol, till 
at last he went fourth hail asa young hoarse. His eyes 
shown, his cheek was as read as a flour, and he gam- 
bled a hole our. 


Why 
Are 


—__.———— 

“AND HE GOT WHACKED FOR IT.” 
Scnoo.-Misrress. “ What was the fate of Abel ?” 
Boy. “ Killed by Cain in a club.” 

Sonoo.-Misteess. “ No; with a club. Do you not 
know what a club is?” 

Boy. “ Yes, mum; sorter ‘free and easy,’ like father 
goes to o’ nights.” pat. 

PANIC IN THE NURSERY. 

The Misses Smith give a tea party, and ask Masters 
Jones and Robinson (rivals). Squeals are heard, En- 
ter Ma, to ask what is the matter. 

Tur Younerst Miss Surrn. ‘Oh, ma, Master Jones 
dared Master Robinson to swallow a wooden cup, and 
ey swallowed two, and he says now he feels ‘em stick- 

ng.” 

WHEEL OR WOA. 

CounTRYMAN od perspiring bicyclist). ‘‘Carn’t ride 

‘un up a ‘ill? ips up wen she coom to a stwan? 

Whoy, I'd sooner ‘ave this ‘ere dunkey, sir.” 
Broro.sst. “* Well, but {on see this thing requires 

no food, no stabling, no ding, and no grooming. 

Only a little of] now and then.” 

Countryman, “No food, no stablun’, no beddun’ 
no mun’! No more do this ere dunkey, sir; and 
’e nivver gets no ile.” 

—_—o——— 
CIPHERING. 

Scnoo.-Boy (kept in). “ Let's see—one t'm’s ought ’s 
onght. Twice ought sought. Three t’'m's ought—oh, 
must be something—etick it down one.” 

—_——~.———_——- 

A LITTLE AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 

Sur. “Are you not going to bathe this morning ?” 

He. “No; I dare not.” 

Sar. “ Why?” 

Hr. “ My heart is affected.” 

Sux. “ How dreadful! But is there no cure ?” 


Hr (seizing the long-sought chance). “ Yes; say you | 


will be mine, and I'll go and have a bathe this very in- 
stant.” [She does. 


——a———_ 
A REACTION IN ASSTHETICS. 


Picox (the rising cesthete, gazing at his last work, 


which represents Mrs, Cimabue Brown sick of lilies, and 
trying to smell a sunflower). “ I'm afraid it’s one of my 
failures.” 
Mas. Criwanve Brown. “Oh, but your failures re- 
mind one of Michael Angelo at his best.” 
Prioox. “ Not quite so bad as that, I hope.” 








Gent. “Don’t you 














HEYDAY. 
think, Miss Rose, I make an excellent Bacchus?” 


The real lucky fisherman is one who doesn’t catch 
the rheumatism. 

DIRT-TEA. 

LittLe Boy (on receiving a cup of weak tea from his 
mother). “* Mamma, the milk you have given me is quite 
hot and dirty.” 
A PALPABLE HIT. 


Strout GrntLeman (whose play had been conspicuous- 
ly bad). “I’m such a wretched feeder, you see, Mrs. 
Klipper—a wretched feeder! Always was.” 

Mrs. Kurprer (who doesn’t understand lawn tennis). 
“Indeed! Well, I should never have thought it.” 

eutctinniiistiande 


THE LAY OF THE LAST LODGER. 


Oh dreary, dreary, dreary me! 
My jaw is sore with yawning— 
I'm weary of the dreary sea, 
With its roaring beach 
Where sea-gulls screech, 
And shrimpers shrimp, 
And limpets limp, 
And winkles wink, 
And trousers shrink; 
And the groaning, moaning, Seeing tide 
Goes splashing and dashing from side to side, 
With all its mi ht, from morn to night, 
And from night to morning’s dawning. 


The shore’s a flood of puddly mud, 

And the rocks are limy and slimy— 
And I’ve tumbled down with a thud—good Iud! 
And I fear I swore, 
For something tore; 
And my shoes are full 
Of the stagnant pool; 
And hauling, sprawling, crawling crabs 
Have got in my socks with star-fish and dabs; 
And my pockets are swarming with polyps and 

rawnes, 

And noisome beasts with shells and horns, 
That scrunch and scrape, and goggle and gape, 
Are up my sleeve, I firmly believe— 

And I'm horribly rimy and grimy. 


I'm sick of the strand, and the sand, and the band, 
And the niggers and jiggers and dodgers; 

And the cigars of rather doubtful brand ; 

And my landlady’s “ rights,” 

And the frequent fights 

On wretched points 

Of ends of joints, 

Which disappear, with my brandy and beer, 

In a way that, to say the least, is queer. 

And to mingle among the throng I long, 

And to poke my joke and warble my song— 

But there’s no one near 

On sands or pier, 

For every one’s gone and I'm left alone, 
The Last of the Sea-side Lodgers. 

















“ Perhaps if I eat some of these—eh ?—what ?—eh ?—maybe I can think of something to say to Miss 


Nellie that would be funny. Eh ?—what?” 


[Had just heard that fish are good for the brain. 








WH, ‘i 


NEXT DAY. 


MERCURY—RATHER THAN BACccuus. 
[Jt was Poison luy wherewith the gentleman adorned himself. 


WISE SAWS UNWISELY SEEN INTO. 


Since it never rains except when it pours, how on | 


earth can you account for April showers ? 


Asa friend in need is a friend indeed, why did you re- | 


fuse to lend poor Jones that five dollars he asked for? 

Describe (if you can) what a bed-post looks like 
when it is twinkling. 

Since when you make haste you only obtain a result 
of leas speed, what can be the good of your running in 
order to catch the train? 

The quarrels of lovers, we all know, are the renewal 
of love. To prove the truth of this you have only to 
pitch into the wife of your bosom. 

Are you prepared to produce your reasons for assert- 
ing that that sauce which is requisite for the goose is 
likewise required for a gander ? 

—__~_——————. 
CHINA AND ENGLAND. 





“ The foot is so squeezed 
upward that in walking 
only the ball of the great 
toe touchesthe ground.... 
During the first year the 
pain is so intense that the 
sufferer can do nothing, 
and for about two yearsthe 
foot aches continually, and 
is the seat of a pain which 
islike the pricking of sharp 
needles, With continued 
rigorous binding, the foot 
in two years becomes dead, 
and ceases to ache.... 
When once formed, the 
‘golden lily,’ as the Chi- 
nese lady calls her delicate 
little foot, can never re- 
cover its original shape.” — 
The London Times, Septem- 
ber 22, 1880. 

Oh, benighted Orientals ! 


“The waist is sosqueezed 
in that, whether in walk- 
ing or riding, the action of 
the victim is alike painful 
and ludicrous. ... Not only 
during the first year, but 
forever, the pain is so in- 
tense that the sufferer can 
do nothing without under- 
going tortures. The figure 
8 spoiled, and the dam 
done to internal organs is 
of the gravest character, 
The lungs are contracted, 
and the t is grievous- 
ly affected....When once 
formed, the ‘wasp waist,’ 
as the English lady calls 
her delicate little waist, 
can never recover its origi- 
nal shape.”—Any Medical 
Book, 1880, 









OVEMBER 13, 1880. 








One of the earliest female 
archery clubs we read about 
was when Ruth was out in 
the field with her Boaz. 


———<g—__—_ 
It is said that the deep- 
est gorge in the world has 
m discovered in Col- 
orado. We always had the 
impression that the biggest 
gorge in the country might 
be witnessed at a railway 
station where the train 
stops “five minutes for 
dinner.” 


It was a young housc- 
keeper who set the cake she 
had baked for a surprise 
party out-of-doors one cold 
night to be frosted. 

——_._———_— 

A woman in Vermont 
having heard a great deal 
about “ preserving autumn 
leaves,” put up some, but 
afterward told a neighbor 
that they were not fit to eat. 


panama pommnatst 

“T wish I was worth a 
million of dollars,” said a 
gentleman. 

* What good would it do 
you, for you don’t spend 
your present income ?” in- 
vekcel a friend. 

*“*Oh, I could be econom- 
ical on a large ecale.” 

_—_—— 2 





Great domestic contest 
after the honey-moon— 
which shall be the speaker 
of the new house, 


What’s the use—what on 
earth, we say, is the use of 
talking about art culture 
out West when it is an 
open secret that a certain rich mining man recently 
sent to Florence for a copy of the Venus of Milo, and 
when the statue was delivered actually sned the rail- 
road company for mutilating a work of art, and, what 
is more, recovered large damages ? 

tea OS haere 

“Can I give my son a college education at home ?” 
asks a fond parent. Certainly, All you want is a base- 
ball guide, a racing shell, and a package of cigarettes. 

Neihiomactiiidaiececat 

Nervous Lapy Passenger (after passing a temporary 
bridge). “* Thank goodness, we are now on terra firma.” 

Faorrious Gent ieman, “‘ Yes, ma’am. Less terror 
and more firmer.” __ 

A colored lady, boasting the other day of the prog- 
ress made by her son in arithmetic, exultingly eaid, 
“*He’s in the mortification table.” 

——_—_———_. 

Steamboat companies are not behind the philan- 
thropists in doing a great deal to encourage people to 
learn to swim. Se 

There is an old proverb which reads, “ As the good 
man a on a we; but as the good woman saith, 


80 must it ° 


Fences do not walk, but sometimes have a swinging 
gate. ; 

What tree may be said to resemble the remains of a 
fine Havana cigar ?—The white ash. 

Se 

“Dear Faturr,—I like college first-rate, but it will 
bea ~~ of weeks before I can feather an oar just 
right. Tell mother to send me a double-soled pair of 
—_ I slide for third base on my best ones, and they 
ook like a campaign banner after a gale. It’s lucky I 
practiced on your meerschaum before I came. It's 
awful strong tobacco they sell here. 


* Affectionately your son, James Fresn.” 
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ENJOYMENT. 
“Ah, if I wuz er rich man, this is what I’d do after ev'ry shine; but I ain’t got ther luck,” 





